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WANTED: A PROFESSIONAL 
COMFORTER. 


HEARD it suggested by a man of wit, this summer, 

that, just as in the East there were professional letter- 
writers, to whom even lovers and the distressed applied, so 
among us there ought to be a company of professional 
comforters—formed of women, for instance, who were un- 
attached and trustworthy, and who could always be depend- 
ed upor for a half-hour or more, in which the troubles of 
all applicants might be safely confided to them—those 
troubles now so indiscrimivately scattered among indis- 
creet acquaintances. 

Every mail of to-day, as he said, brought one countless 
circulars or advertisements, each offering to supply some 
one of our needs, or to perform some one or more of our 
necessary household tasks. 

One person offers to wind our clocks every week, an- 
other to shake our carpets, while a third draws attention 
to the dangers of uncleaned chimneys, and announces 
himself as qualified to regulate ours, and thus avert ca- 
lamities. 

Young women offer to mend the family stockings, to 
advise with the busy woman about making over her win- 
ter clothes, to take a mother’s children off her hands for 
so many hours an afternoon. Or they send you printed 
testimonials to prove themselves competent to market for 
you, to see that your curtains are well hung, your lamps 
kept in running order. 

Some one will come for so many hours a day and 
answer your letters for you; some one else, who under- 
stands that you cannot afford a sick-nurse while ill, says 
she will report every morning, and stay only long enough 
to make you comfortable for the day, doing all the duties 
of the trained nurse, and saving your family all extra 
fatigue. 

There are men who promise to see that a gentleman's 
clothes are kept properly brushed, his trousers pressed, 
who will sponge and clean his coats, do everything for 
him which a valet does for a prosperous man, and which 
busy wives once did for husbands too poor to pay hire- 
lings. 

Every conceivable need has, in fact, been thought of, 
suve this one of professional comforter. The highest of- 
ficials in the court of Korea, says this man, are two digni- 
taries called by titles which, when translated, read; “‘ Help 
to Discuss,” and ‘* Help to Decide.” Why not have such 
oflices instituted and advertised among us? 

The old-fashioned family doctor used to fill both offices. 
His duties were not done with his prescriptions. He was 
as helpful a factor in straightening out the love-affairs of 
the young as in subduing their fevers. He knew many 
another pulse beside that whose beats he counted with his 
watch, and could put bis finger at once on that which 
showed how any personal feeling ran. He knew just 
‘ow and where to strike a cheerful note, and he always 
carried along with his nostrums so goodly a supply of 
hope that every household along his route, even to the 
poorest, was left with a generous measure, that did not run 
out for many a day. 

But, according to the man I met, there is now no one 
to take his place, except the unattached and sympathetic 
woman. There is no one, as he put it, ‘‘to pick the little 
joker out from the pack of troubles spread out before 
them.” ‘ 

One who looks much about him is sometimes inclined 
to believe that this man of wit is right, and that most of 
us need comforters—persons to whom we can turn in time 
of trouble; that even the strongest among us have periods 
in which we must talk to some one who is discreet, and 
who will listen without sitting in harsh judgment. And 
they who smile at the weaknesses of others, who seek to 
be comforted by outsiders, must surely come to the time 
when they too will crave and seek the comfort of some 
fixendly listener. 

‘The need and the demand are universal. 

But if one’s friends are not always judicious, and one’s 
family fail in being dispassionate, to whom then shall we 
turn? Every sympathetic woman who can keep a secret 
is, as we all know, an amateur in the art of comforting, but 
is there really danger of her becoming professioval? They 
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sometimes have the air, and one even hears them some- 
times confess that they are nervous break -downs from 
having carried too many of the burdens of others. 

L, H. F. 


THE GREATER FROM THE LESS. 


T is not always the action of the largest force that 
has the largest consequences, The seed of the most 
gorgeous poppy that blows is scarcely bigger than a grain 
of dust; and an elm-tree whose drooping branch shadows 
a whole door-yard and a whole road-side has a seed like 
a film of fairy gold. ‘‘ The strongest and yet the com- 
monest thing, a thing so slight as to make it almost 
laughable to speak of it in such connection, brought so 
vividly before me the providence of God, the other night,” 
said a lady, recently, ‘‘that I must tell you of it. I was 
visiting for the first time in a house lighted by electricity 
—an arrangement entirely new to me—and going into my 
dark room one evening 1 groped my way to the dressing- 
table, and found the little switch, turned the button, and 
in an instant the room was filled with light. I thought 
how black the room had been the instant before; but the 
light was there all the time; I only had to reach for it. 
The light was there all the time, and it made me think, as 
if by a swift revelation, of the love of God, all-embracing, 
ali the time about us, and that we can feel its warmth 
and glow wherever we stretch forth a hand for it, when 
we choose to put ourselves in the way of its reception, as 
when we turn on the electric light from its reservoir—for 
it is always there,” 

“I know just what you mean,” said the one to whom 
she was speaking, ‘‘for from my window I see a light- 
house lamp sparkle out in the dim distance, storm or shine, 
every evening at a certain hour, In the daytime there is 
nothing there, not even alwaysa bank of cloud; but as the 
day draws to its close there comes the fluttering spark 
shining out of the purple as sure as twilight is there. And 
I have always felt, in the years I have seen it, that it was 
an illustration of the unfailing providence of God. And 
no matter what my troubles were, it has made me happier 
and more confident to see it spring out of the darkness at 
the waiting moment.” 

As we said in the beginning, it is the little things that 
sometimes bring the largest in their train. Here was the 
insignificant button of an electric light, the tiny spark of 
the lantern of a distant beacon, bringing all heaven to the 
hearts of these two women who saw their analogies. And 
although analogies are not the very truth itself, yet they 
show how rich the world is, if we look at it aright, in hints 
and suggestions and side-lights upon the truth. For some- 
times an analogy gives one a firmer conviction of the truth 
than any naked statement of fact has the possibility of do- 
ing. There is nothing, from the glancing of the fire-fly to 
the solemn motion of the stars, that does not tell the same 
story, and all we need is the eyes to see, the heart to feel, 
and the will to accept. For it is evident that streams 
from the vast reservoir of infinite life and love are always 
flowing all about us, while hardly have we to ask before 
indeed it is given. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
PARIS IN JUBILEE. 


ty was a good experience to reach Paris, as the writer 
did, almost at the moment when the President of the 
Republic, Félix Faure, arrived in the city by a neighbor- 
ing station. It had, indeed, the temporary discomfort 
that we were obliged to make a wide circuit in order to 
escape the crowds which gathered in the streets to receive 
him; yet even while avoiding those crowds we were com- 
pelled to see them, and could receive an impression of 
their character and ways. To any American not dazzled 
out of his common-sense by the elaborate splendor of the 
Sonar Jubilee, there was something very instructive in 
the comparison. The London Jubilee was necessarily, in 
many respects, an essentially artificial affair, very highly 
copeaiend dad thoroughly carried out. It presented, from 
a republican point of view, the curious phenomenon of a 
pyramid trying»to stand ‘on its apex; a nation which for 
years has been claiming to be practically a republic, now 
endeavoring to become for the time as essentially mo- 
narchical as was France under Louis XIV. Royalty was 
the apex on which everything reposed during the Jubilee; 
the Queen was the centre, the nobility came next, the 
army and: navy next, while the House of Commons, the 
body which*really made the Queen and all the powers 
that pertain to her, was’so thoroughly ignored that when 
the members went to call on her they were neglected and 
insulted by her lackeys; and as for the great body of the 
English people, they were left almost unmentioned in the 
great London ey ney until the glorification of y= | 
went by. Day after day the newspapers would be filled, 
column after column, with the names of the smallest 
guests who attended fashionable functions, while the 
needs and the very existence of the great voting YS so 
tion were absolutely ignored, unless the Prince or Princess 
of Wales had patronized some particular charity. Never 
before, it seemed to me, could there have been witnessed 
a greater carnival of ee: All the admirable per- 
sonal qualities of Queen Victoria only served for the time 
being -to complete and accentuate this fact, her merits 
being the excuse for an ardent revival of that curiously 
feudal spirit which still pervades English society. 

But the return of the President of the French Republic 
from his triumphant career in Russia was, for the repub- 
lican observer, a'thing utterly apart from all that which 
Hawthorne calls “* the toy of royalty,” and from its inevi- 
table attendant, hereditary aristocracy. Here was a man 
of the returning among his fellow-citizens; and 
they had come out, without organization or premeditation, 
to receive him. He had gone to the most gorgeous—be- 
cause the most barbaric—court in Christendom; he had 

ne on a difficult and delicate mission, and had borne 

imself with such skill and dignity that no reproach could 
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possibly be brought st him; and he had obtained 
from the Emperor of Russia concessions and courtesies 
such as that other czar, the Emperor of Germany, had not 
succeeded in attaining. I did not see his final reception 
by his constituents, but I saw their outpouring, which 
was a better test; and since I saw the crowd in the same 
streets, —_ ears before, to welcome Victor Hugo back 
from his banishment, I had witnessed no such gathering 
of people. From every little street they were coming 
forth—father, mother, and little children; they waited at 
corners; every vehicle must go at a walk to get safely 
tthem. It reminded one of that fine passage in Lan- 
or where he makes the most famous of Greek orators 
say that there were times when the test of cities had 
but one voice within its walls, and when the stranger en- 
tering it would be startled at the silence round the gate- 
way, and would say, *‘ Demosthenes must be speaking to 
the people.” But the most refreshing thing about it, ag 
compared with London, was the total absence of feudal- 
ism. There was no mere personal adulation; but the 
President simply represented the constituents, with the 
added praise of having represented them well. It brought 
up anew the keen remark of Matthew Arnold that French- 
men are enthusiastic for equality, and Englishmen for 
inequality. The former word is inscribed even on the 
churches of Paris, while a printed sheet headed ‘‘ Paro- 
chial Almanac,” which one sees everywhere in English 
inns, states it as one of the first elements of religious duty, 
‘*To submit myself to all my governors, teachers, spiritual 
pastors and masters; to order myself lowly and reverently 
to all my betters.” 

For the rest, Paris has been in many ways Anglicized 
and Americanized during twenty years; the English tailor 
and the American shoemaker appear everywhere on sign- 
boards, as does, in the upper stories of buildings, the 
American dentist. Some of the best situations on or near 
the Grand Opéra House are occupied by Cook, Gaze, 
Westermann, the Cunard Company, and the American 
Express Company. In several directions there are Ameri- 
can bars, with lists of drinks of which the soil to which 
they are attributed may never have heard. There are 
large perambulating wagons labelled, ‘English and 
American groceries.” There are great boarding-houses 
where almost every guest is transatlantic, and the op- 
portunity of speaking French almost vanishes, while oat- 
meal and hominy appear upon the breakfast table. The 
hired vehicles and their drivers, formerly disreputable in 
appearance, have taken on something of the neat and re- 
spectable look which marks the London cab-drivers; and 
these equipages are now very flatteringly compared in 
the English newspapers with the English four-wheelers. 
Some of the worst resorts in Paris have been weeded out, 
and it has the gift, which London has not, of either con- 
cealing its vice or making it less gross. London journal- 
ists are at last beginning to point out the terrible contrasts 
afforded by that city during the Queen’s Jubilee. In the 
Morning of September 11, Mr. E. Goolden writes: 
** Returning from the naval review which celebrated the 
longest reign over the glorious and happy country of 
England, I was at an early hour reminded of the under- 
current of misery and despair represented by the crowds 
lying upon the pavement about Hyde Park, and asked 
myself the inevitable question, Why?” Long residents 
in Paris say that it affords no corresponding spectacle. 

It cannot be said that this Anglo-Saxon invasion is in 
all respects attractive in its results. It even vulgarizes 
Paris a little to the eye by the diminution of its minor 
= and courtesies, and by the exhibition <a its 

usy and cheery population of large delegations of the 
anxious and aimless. This is eg especially notice- 
able among the Americans who linger longest. There 
are too many bored and weary fathers who find no con- 
genial occupation except in paying bills, and there are too 
many wives and daughters who can find little en — 
except in providing the bills to be paid. These do not 
form the larger part of our national contingent, but -_ 
the portion most in evidence, inasmuch as the more cul- 
tivated or more studious find plenty of occupation even 
when Paris is out oftown. It is curious, amid the graver 
pursuits of European scholars, to see the untamed martial 
spirit of Paris still mingling even in these. When I went 
to the International Congress of Orientalists,in one of the 
halls of the Sorbonne, a cavalry escort was drawn up out- 
side the door and an infantry guard inside; a regimental 
band played the Washington Post March and the Marseil- 
laise; the Superintendent of Public Instruction presided 
over the first meeting,and Prince Roland Bonaparte gave, 
in his magnificent house,a reception in its honor. The 
intellectual life of London seemed almost suspended dur- 
ing its great Jubilee; but that of Paris, during its briefer 
excitement, went on the same. The congress was almost as 
enemy with Oriental costumes as was the Chicago 

*arliament of Religions. I have rarely heard a series of 
more terse and telling speeches than those in which men 
of a dozen different nationalities responded, and I could 
not but regret that there was no American among them. 
Nor was it a flattering circumstance that the only promi- 
nent daily r in Paris which did not find this gath- 
ering of cokolans sufficiently important for reports and 
editorial notices was one prepared expressly for American 
readers, Tuomas WENTWoRTH HicorNson. 


OUR PARIS ® 
LETTER © 


I HAVE just been spending a week in a French country 
home. It was an old-fashioned place in Normandy, 
not far from the beautiful old Abbaye of Valemont; and 
what impressed me about it especially was the delightful 
way in which the house, while it had been remodelled to 
bring it in a certain way up to date, had kept all its char- 
acteristic Norman features. 

Its architecture had been kept solidly and distinctly 
Norman. The hall was Louis XIII., and had the most 
fascinating old fireplace in it I have ever seen. As the 














weather has been as fresh and crisp in these early Sep- 
tember days as it usually is in October, there was gener- 
ally a fire in the fireplace, and I never came in upon it 
without thinking what a glorious and glorifying — 
an open fire is, and how fitting it is that the most beautif 
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frame-work possible should be given to it. Round the 
hall, which was square, but cozy and intimate rather than 
vast, just above the high wainscoting, ran a quaint Louis 
XIIL. frieze of little carved stone figures. All the color- 
ing was rich brown and the deep cream and faded pink 
of old stone. Masses of purple heather stood about in 
old brass receptacles. In each corner of the deep win- 
dow-seats were books, high piles of all the latest French 
books, in their paper covers, Any one of the house party 
helped himself or herself according to fancy, cut the leaves 
of a new book and read it more or less ey: and 
then, if he or she liked it, put it into an old carved chest in 
the corner, to be taken into consideration for the next ‘‘ train 
of the binder.” Very few French books are sold in any- 
thing but paper covers, and binding among book-lovers 
has come to be a fine art in France. Among the books 
lying about in this house I specially liked some old edi- 
tions bound in vellum and tied together with soft green 
ribbons, from which dangled little gold balls. 


It was a book-loving house in a gay, French way. The 
owner of it wrote books, in fact, in the grenier, of morn- 
ings, very profound affairs, I fancy, brochures on Napoleon, 
and volumes on obscure corners of the French revolu- 
tion. His wife criticised these and everybody else’s 
books in an amusing manner that was at the same time 
both profound and most deliciously superficial, When 
she knew anything about what was io them her criticisms 
were as clear as possible, but as she always gave her opin- 
ion with equal freedom on all subjects, human or divine, 
whether she had ever heard of them before or not, con- 
versations with her on literature were apt to be somewhat 
oue-sided. 

All this I told her with the utmost frankness, so there 
is no disloyalty on my part in mentioning it now, even if 
she could read English and see herself here, which she 
cannot. That does not in the least, however, prevent her 
from criticising English books, and I smile now as I think 
of an animated discussion we had one day over some of 
Miss Mary Wilkins’s stories, which I read off to her 
roughly in French, She stoutly maintained the charac- 
ters could be true neither to their type nor to life. 
“ But, ma chére amie, how can you possibly judge?” I 
exclaimed. ‘‘ You cannot even dream of what a little 
corner in Massachusetts is like.” ‘I know what human 
nature is like, my dear,” she said, in a superior man- 
ner. ‘‘I suppose that people live, breathe, love, die, are 
married —children are born —and so on, in America as 
anywhere else. You cannot make me believe that any- 
where in the world human nature is anything like what 
it is made out in those stories of yours.” How, indeed, 
could one make a French woman comprehend that New 
England type? 


Country-house life in France nowadays is nothing if not 
English. And life in a well-ordered country house is 
preity much the same the world over, I fancy. Neverthe- 
less, in one Norman manor we indulged in various pastoral 
pleasures which are not only individual to the soil, but 
some of them were closely connected with it, as, for in- 
stance, the chase for the mushroom. 

The Normandy mushroom reminds one of that cele- 
brated dish concocted by a French chef, whose memory 
only so vaguely haunts one that I can just recall how 
the essences of endless things went into it, and it was 
baked surrounded by endless things more, all of whose 
juices it imbibed, so that it came out the most mysteri- 
ously rich and succulent dish of which the imagination 
could conceive. All the wealth of the Normandy soil, I 
should say, goes into that little fungus growth of the 
wild Normandy mushroom. As it is cooked its perfume 
fills the house. The peasants never touch it. A French 
chef boils it for an hour and a half, then broils it in butter 
and serves it with cream sauce. It is precisely the same 
mushroom with which a man in New York made a for- 
tune some years ago by cultivating it in his cellar and 
seiling it to Delmonico. Only that was not nourished by 
the breast of Normandy. 


One day we drove to the Abbaye of Valmont, by St.- 
Pierre-le-Port. 1 wonder if any one will recall that little 
watering-place from which I remember writing my first 
foreign letters to the Bazar what seems like many years 
ago, but which, to be exact, I should say was only four? I 
have a perfect passion for going back to old sites and re- 
calling old associations, and generally have as many emo- 
tions /d-dessus as Wordsworth on revisiting the banks of 
the Wye. ‘‘ Here is the big crucifix to which we used to 
walk after our afternoon tea,” I said, as we passed the 

lace where three roads meet, ‘‘ Rita, and the ‘ Son of the 

nstitute,’ and I.” And then, for perhaps the third time 
in four years, I began thinking of that lively young per- 
son we called “le Fils de I’Institut,” because his father was 
president of the French Institute, and because that irre- 
pressible young medical student was the general factotum 
of the institution which was our hotel, and began to won- 
der what had become of him. There was the hotel, 
smaller than it used to be, it seemed to me, but swarming 
like a beehive with English, who had in those four years 
evidently come down and taken possession of the place 
like Assyrians on the fold, or whatever it was. They had 
set up three English clergymen, we found, and an English 
service in the salon on Sundays; whereas we all, Catholics 
and Protestants alike; used to answer the call of the bell 
in the old Norman village church at the top of the hill, of 
Sundays, pray with the village curé, and sing to the wail 
of the serpent, the weird musical instrument which breathed 
out its mighty but uncertain voice in the village choir. 

As much gone was the little Normandy watering-place 
as the French village in the story of ‘‘ Evangeline.” In its 
stead was left only a little Britain, with, as familiar land- 
marks, nothing but the bronzed figure of Titi, the bathing- 
man, in precisely the same beautifully stained and weather- 
beaten scarlet flannels as of old, and—yes, the ‘‘ Fils de 
l'Institut” himself, also back to gaze upon his ‘‘ memory 
dears” for a few days, but grown a little stout withal and 
much graver, and all that in four years. 

Both, I can truthfully say without exaggeration, gave 
me a warm greeting. « bathing-man was grieved that 
I had not even yet learned to swim. ‘Oh, 1a, la, made- 
moiselle!” he said, when I told him. The Son of the In- 
stitute was, as usual, gay, droll, and full of little absurd 
attentions and projects. ‘‘I will show you my Javanese 
photographs,” he said—‘‘ trés curieux. I show them to 
nobody.” That was the very image of his old trick of 
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ing to make you think everything was for you alone. 
Then when I had sat down to look at them he came over. 
“Do you still see Mile. Marguerite?” he asked, noncha- 
lantly. (‘‘J’y suis!” I said to myself. ‘‘ lalways thought 
there was something there.”) ‘Oh yes,” | answered; ‘I 
see her.” ‘She was very gentille,” the Fils de |’Institut 
continued, feelingly. ‘* Yes,” I said, “‘ elle est trés gentille. 
Et trés bonne.” The Fils de l'Institut looked as though he 
would like to say something more, but I wickedly did not 
help him on at all. Finally: ‘I always liked her,” he 
said. “It would be a real pleasure for me to see her 
again. If you saw her—” What? I thought, and felt for 
him. In America it is not such a complicated affair for 
a young man.to arrange to meet again a girl he has spent 
a summer with at the sea-side, who lives in his town, and 
with whom he has common friends. But in France it 
becomes more difficult, especially if the girl be American 
and the man French of the right sort of fine feeling, 
which more Frenchmen possess than perhaps you would 
think for nice girls. 

My natural amiability rose to the surface. ‘‘ We spoke 
about you one day, Mile. Marguerite and I,” I remarked, 
cheerfully. ‘‘ And she said she should very much enjoy 
seeing you again. But as she was living away from her 
family, studying in Paris, she could not very well receive 
any young Frenchmen.” 

“*Oh, I understand,” the youth said, but he did not 
seem to be at all depressed thereby. He began talking of 
very deep and abstruse subjects, the Institute, and the 
progress of science, hypnotism, and the X rays. ‘‘I re- 
member you were always so much interested in that sort 
of thing, mademoiselle,” he said, brightly. ‘‘ Now if it 
would give you any pleasure to see, for instance, the Sal- 
pétriére—the hospital, you know, where all these experi- 
ments go on—I am interne there, and I should be enchant- 
ed to show it to you, and to make to sleep the malade 
ones ”—he dropped into his few words of English. ‘‘ And 
if there were any friends you would like to bring with 

ou,” he added, as though it were an after-thought, ‘* Mlle. 
iFenmperte, for instance, or any one, I should be charmed 
to have them.” 

**T’ll tell Mile. Rita,” I said, as the horses drove up and 
we prepared to start. 

And so I shall tell her, and shall even go, I should not 
wonder, to the Salpétriére. KATHARINE De Forest. 

















THE SEASON’S MILLINERY. 


W ITH the first touch of frost the winter fashions 

leap into prominence. Gowns, cloaks, wraps, furs, 
and, above all, hats now assume an interest that was total- 
ly lacking a fortnight ago. 

** Openings” are now the order of the day—‘‘ millinery 
openings” in particular—and the display of hats and 
bonnets is marvellously bewildering, for there are so 
many different styles and such a variety of coloring that 
the effect is dazzling and most confusing. To choose be- 
coming and suitable head-gear this season is a task that 
will call for cool, calm judgment and a sense of what is 
becoming. Seen in the show-cases, the shapes are eccen- 
tric in the extreme; but properly adjusted to the head and 
at just the right angle, most of them are exceedingly 
smart, and more generally becoming than might be sup- 
posed at the first view. As to the coloring,there has been 
a long period of strange weird colors combined; burnt 
orange and mouse gray, greenish blue with bright cerise, 
do not strike so sharp a note of contrast as they did a few 
years ago; besides, this season the different shades of gray 
and tan are fashionable, and each shade seems softer and 
more charming than the others. 


USEFUL HATS. 


Under this total come all the hats that can be worn in 
bad weather as well as on pleasant days. Ostrich feathers, 
of course, cannot be u as trimming on these hats, 
nor can any kind of material be used in their construc- 
tion that will be injured by exposure to the elements. 

Felt is not, in reality, much more durable than velvet, 
unless it is of the best quality; but it is greatly used, and 
the Alpine shape so popular for golf, but differently 
trimmed, is very smart. The brim is straighter than last 
season, with scarcely any curve, although some styles turn 
up at one side. A ribbon band around the crown, the 
brim bound with ribbon, and at the left side a bird with 
long tail feathers is the favorite trimming. Gray hats in 
this shape are considered newer than the black or brown 
ones, and the binding and band can either be gray or black, 
as desired. A smart turban shape in black felt is bound 
with velvet, has a band of velvet around the crown and 
stiff wings at the left side. An owl’s head with two wide 
stiff wing feathers behind it is often used instead of the 
black wings. This using of birds’ heads is one of the 
season’s fads, and the poor ow] has been chosen as the vic- 
tim of this winter’s cruelty. Pigeons and doves are also 
greatly admired for hat trimmings, but, fortunately in their 
case, the supply is equal to the demand, and there need 
not be the same wholesale slaughter as with the owls. 
Combining an owl’s head with pheasants’ tail feathers is 
another new style—not a pretty one. On the turban, toque, 
and a sort of sailor shape these trimmings are greatly 
used; and the pheasants’ breasts, with their soft and beau- 
tiful coloring, show to great advantage on a dark brown 
felt. 

A toque of braided felt trimmed with velvet is one of 
the smartest among the new styles. It is larger than the 
toques worn during the summer, and should be placed 
further forward on the head. It is a shape that comes in 
brown, blue, and black; the smartest, though, is the black. 
Both soft and stiff felts are used. The soft are, as a 
rule, made of braid, and resemble wonderfully the straw. 
One odd but smart hat, of brown felt, is trimmed with 
brown velvet and pheasants’ wings, and at the back the 
brim is turned up and shows a rosette of apple-green 
velvet. 


LARGE HATS. 


The large hats are very, sometimes painfully, large, 
but there is certain to be some modification of the most 
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eccentric. At one millinery opening there were several 
ke bonnets of exaggerated size displayed, made of 
lack velvet, the crown shirred or puffed, the brim ab- 
solutely plain, and ostrich plumes drooping over both 
brim and crown. Under the brim in front were satin 
rosettes, and in the centre of each rosette a small rhine- 
stone buckle. There were black satin ribbon strings to 
tie under the chin, Another poke, but of much smaller 
size, was quite attractive with shirred crown and smooth 
brim. This also was trimmed with ostrich feathers, and 
had ribbons to tie under the chin. Bonnet-strings are to 
he seen on many pokes, but it is extremely doubtful if 
they will be fashionable, as there are so few women to 
whom they are becoming. 

Broad-brimmed low-crowned hats have the brim turned 
up at one side, and are trimmed with long ostrich plumes 
put on in eee artistic confusion. Gray hats with 
the gray plumes, and the tan hats with tan in the natural 
ostrich colors, are certainly exquisite so far as coloring is 
concerned, but are not, as a rule, becoming. All large 
hats require to be most carefully chosen, and with regard 
to how they are going to look at the side and back. 
When put om at the wrong angle they are too ugly for 
words. The plain brim, with a plissé of velvet standing 
up around the crown, and with one or two ostrich feathers, 
is a style that came in late last season, but is again to 
be worn this winter. It comes either in velvet or felt. 
Sometimes the two are combined, and a felt brim with 
velvet crown is very charming. Sometimes two col- 
ors will be combined, as well as two materials. For in- 
stance, a blue velvet brim will have a purple velvet or 
green velvet plissé, or a brown felt brim will have a 
plissé of scarlet velvet. This last is the least pretty. The 
soft Tam o’ Shanter crown of velvet with the felt brim is 
now sold in all the large shops, and is quite inexpensive. 
It makes a pretty hat for a child, and needs no trimming 
save two or three stiff quills stuck in at the left side of 
the crown. When it is made for an older person the 
crown is Jarger and fuller, and ostrich tips are always 
used instead of quills or wings. 


SHIRRED VELVET HATS. 


One of the new features of this season’s millinery is the 
shirred velvet hats, which are in many different shapes. 
A large toque is, however, the favorite one, and the rich 
folds of the velvet are very soft and becoming. As a rule 
the entire hat is made of the shirred velvet, but there are 
also some styles which have a shirred crown, others 
which have only the shirred brim. Indeed, the great 
desire is apparently to bave as much individuality as 
possible in each and every hat. The gray and the tan 
velvets show to greatest advantage, but in the darker col- 
ors the mirror velvet is used, and that has an undercurrent 
of another shade which gives an extremely smart effect. 
Pleated velvet hats are also worn, and one model that is 
very smart is of light tan—a toque—made apparently of 
several rows of box-pleating. ‘At the left side the brim turns 
up sharply, and underneath are two rosettes of deep brown, 
each with a rhinestone buckle in the centre, and extend- 
ing up over the brim are two or three stiff owl’s fea- 
thers. 

Another, of a deeper brown, has the rosettes in scarlet, 
with long osprey feathers so arranged that they fall back 
against the hair. Still another is in black velvet with no 
color whatever, and two graceful ostrich plumes caught 
in with the rosettes. One plume falls down on the hair, 
the other curves up over the brim and down onto the 
crown. All these toques cover the head, are not perched 
on top, as was the fashion at one time, and they are not 
becoming when the hair is worn smooth and tightl 
brushed back from the face. A picture-hat of black — 4 
vet really merits the title, with a full crown of shirred 
velvet, the brim covered with pleatings of velvet, and two 
long ostrich plumes starting from directly in the front 
and curving most gracefully over the brim at the back, 
Between the feathers in front is a large rhinestone 
buckle. 

In gray is another picture-hat, made on the same lines 
but with a higher crown and a narrower brim. The col- 
oring is exquisite and most delicate—a real silvery gray. 
For a young girl such a hat would be charming, but the 
coloring would be too trying for any one who had not a 
fresh complexion. 


BONNETS. 


Of bonnets the name is legion, and such odd and fan- 
tastic shapes, designs, and coloring surely never before 
were seen. The dainty jet bonnet has taken a new lease 
of life, judging from the number displayed, and every 
possible kind of jet is used; nail-heads, puillettes, and the 
ordinary cut jet are all combined or used separately. The 
shapes are large enough to fit well on the head, but the 
trimming makes them wide or high, as is desired. Some 
have wide-spreading wings, others have one or two soft 
ostrich plumes just in front, with long osprey feathers 
floating out behind. 

A smart shape fits tightly to the head, and has big round 
balls of jet put on by pins and stitched in at right angles. 
Steel and other showy materials are also used in small 
bonnets. An exquisite model has the crown of jet, a 
turned-back brim faced with steel, a bright scarlet rosette 
at the left side, and a balf-bow of black and white ribbon 
sticking straight up out of the crown. But to describe 
minutely these head-dresses—for that is what they are—is 
quite impossible; everything depends upon how they are 
placed on the head. 

Velvet bonnets are exceedingly small, but almost all 
embroidered, and many colored ones are seen. A pretty 
fashion is to have the crown of some bright color, and 
then around the face the plain black. A bright orange 
crown embroidered in steel and jet would look too con- 
spicuous were it not for black velvet in front, which is 
only relieved by jet wings spreading out at either side. 
Any and every color is fashionable in these crowns, and of 
course makes the bonnet more effective and elaborate than 
when all black. 

The small Dutch shape is among the new styles, as well 
as the charming French capote, but there are many oth- 
ers, and the woman who this season does not have a be- 
coming bonnet can only blame herself, for there are so 
many to choose from that every kind of hair-dressing will 
be possible. Bonnet-strings are seen on many of the new 
bonnets, but no law has been issued that every one shall 
wear them. Here again Dame Fashion has been merciful, 
and it is entirely a matter of choice—and taste. 
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COSTUME WITH COAT-BASQUE 


For back view, patiern, and description see No. 
sheet Supplement. 


TWO SURPRISES OF WOMEN. 
i gee are two surprises that are met 

by women who are destined to re 
ctive life’s full experience, and to become 
through it of influence for great good or 


for evil to the world The first is the 
surprise of love, in both the active and the 
passive sense. Some women are like half 


awakened children, who hear the whisper 
of a mother's endearing words, and open 
their eyes upon the bending face to find 
in it all that they are conscious of needing 

The first note struck upon the chord of 
love becomes a key-note of thought and 
action, dominating both heart and mind. 
The love-lighted region is all the world to 
such a woman. This first surprise, when 
experienced by self-sacrificing natures, 
may at the very beginning prompt to the 
impulsive act of offering all the riches of 
love, even to the breaking of the most 
costly box—alas, too often finding that the 
odor has hardly been perceived by those 
to whom it was offered. If this best trea- 
sure of love and sacrifice is yielded up in 
obedience to the leadings of insight that 
with some are so unerring, it is not possi 
ble for the perfume to be wasted, for it 
ust at least, in such a case, return upon 
the soul of the giver, to sweeten, revive, 
and beautify it; but too often the sacrifice 
is made in obedience to a kind of creed 
that encourages a standard of saintliness 
that is nothing more than a blind impulse 
towards a womanly fulfilment before the 
woman has explored the full boundaries 
of her kingdom. Whilst it is true that 
the woman who cultivates the capacity 
of simple loving sacrifice may, through 
this experience alone, receive enlargement, 
and become in a sense an inspiration to 
those who receive the benefit of her loving 
service, she does not usually arrive at her 
highest degree of influence until after she 
has met a second surprise—that of the dis 
covery of latent powers. It is suddenly 
flashed upon her recognition thatshe has 
not lived up to the highest capabilities that 
were God-given, and that the: treasure 
box was wasted before the time; that the 
meaning of love since this sudden clear 
vision of herself has been granted is of a 
far nobler nature than. when she first 
pledged herself to its glad service. It-has 
become not the sweetness of appreciation, 
the consciousness of being the one chosen 
from all the world beside, or the gratifica- 
tion in the knowledge of possession, not 
even the sense of relief to the necessity of 
the yearnings of the soul for companion 
ship; not any one of these, nor all of 
them together, can be weighed against 
that other necessity of the nature that 
clamors for the representation of all the 
powers of the mind as well as the impulses 
of the heart—all this seems to be revealed 
to her 

Just here is where a danger presents it 
self. ‘The old love sometimes is neglected 
for the new promise of reigning in the un 
explored region that has opened a path for 
eager feet. Before, the mind was only 
half awake; now every faculty is becoming 
alert. Ah! she asks, shall not my secret 
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self, this new self hidden so long 
from my sight, take its dues with 
interest? 1 gave all.to love; shall I 
not now give unreservedly to the 
other part of my nature? The in- 
tellect has in many. cases thus as- 
serted itself after years of partial 
inactivity, when it is fully awake to 
a comprehension of its waste places; 
and in the experience women have 
imperilled their homes and their very 
souls because lacking the perception 
that would have discovered, both for 
heart and mind, the true course. 
They have entered upon a persistent 
course of mental development, that 
has become much like mania in its 
nature, and is sure to distort the 
character that accepts the one-sided 
conditions. 

The multiplied reading - circles 
over our land, in themselves, and 
when wisely conducted and rightly 
improved, a wide and powerful in- 
fluence of helpfulness to women 
who before missed an opportunity 
for improvement or lacked the de- 
sire to seize it, if offering their ad- 
vantage to one who has met the 
second surprise of her life with a 
purpose to exclude the old entirely 
and madly pursue the new, become 
a curse. It is through women of 
this type that the true meaning of 
cultivation is profaned. Instead of 
taking the consecration to love into 
the wider domain opening its broad 
paths to her, she rushes into it 
stripped of all the softness and 
sweetness engendered by the sur 
render to the service of love, and 
if not seeming a mere runner after 
a common prize, is yet possessed of 
that spirit of acquisitiveness that is 
in no way related to that real hunger 
that has its rise at the centre of need. 
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The discussions with reference to wo- 
man’s fitness to fill the places that she is 
insisting upon taking are growing more 
earnest, if not assuming the form of actual 
dispute. There are extremists who insist 
upon their separate views. One side would 
keep the woman always under the influence 
of the jirst surprise; the other would have 
her ignore the simple necessity of loving 
and being loved. But the spirit of the age! 
Is it not feeling after the recognition of the 
highest type? And will it not be found in 
the one who walks like a queen between the 
two surprises, giving each its due, making 
each contribute something of beauty and 
melody or of wisdom and strength to the 
other? Mary R. BaLpwin. 


A STORY OF A MOUNTAIN. 
\ ANY miles away from here there is 
4 a mountain, and on the top of the 
mountain, in the middle of a flat grassy 
place,there is a rudely shaped grave. 
Around it there are stones piled, after a 
rough fashion, forming a sort of enclosure. 

At the foot of the mountain there lies a 
town. It is a lively one. The smoke of 
many chimneys floats up into the air. 
Most of the inhabitants of the place have 
too many other interests to remember the 
story of the lonely grave and of the man 
who was laid in it. But there is a story, 
and there are a few left who know it. 

It was when the town was much smaller 
than it is now, that this man lived there. 
He was a strange man, living alone, and he 
cared only to go out and sit upon the moun- 
tain. He did not take much pleasure in 
other men’s business or diversions. He sat 
upon the mountain all day and watched the 
sky and the clouds and the shadows that 
came and went across the plain. Some- 
times he sat there all night, either in the 
starlight or by the light of the moon. 

And he had such a great longing for life 
upon the mountain in solitude that at last 
he went there to live. He built himself a 
small hut at the top, and there he staid. 
And in time, because of his long living 
with them, his heart went out to the sky 
and the stars and the clouds, and he read 
the secrets of them, and his soul expanded 
in his great yearning for them, and he de- 
sired nothing more than to be one with 
them and to live on forever in communion 
with the nature he adored. 

But it happened one day that the man 
cast his eyes down upon the town, and a 
thought came to him of the many men toil- 
ing there, who gave very few thoughts to 
the sky or the stars, if indeed they ever 
noticed them. Their minds were bent only 
on working hard to-day that they might 
work harder to-morrow. Of the joy or 
comfort or peace to be found by lookin 
up instead of down while they worke 
they never dreamed. 
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And at that thought a voice spoke in the man’s 
heart and said, ‘‘ They need some one to tell them 
of these things.” 

Then the man frowned and shook his head. 
But the voice did not stop. Night and day it said 
the same thing, and from that time out the man 
had no more peace. The sky held a warning for 
him, the clouds menaced him, the stars seemed to 
shout out the message he was trying to forget, and 
at last the man bowed his bead and walked down 
the mountain and back to his old place in the town. 

The towns-people had nearly forgotten him. 
“ Where have you buried yourself so long?” they 
said. ‘‘ Your eyes have a look of the stars, and 
your face has the brightness of the sky. But we 
have no time to study the stars and the sky; they 
are too far off and we are too busy.” 

“I know it,” answered the man. ‘‘ And I have 
come to tell you what I have learned of these things, 
until you have time to study them for yourselves. 
I have spent my days and nights alone with them, 
and I know snow there is no true hope or peace to 
be had until we have learned to keep our minds 
above the mountain, even although our feet may be 
upon the plain.” 

So the man staid after that in the town, and day 
after day he told to whomever would listen the se- 
crets he had read of the sky and the stars. Some 
listened to him, but many shook their heads, or even 
laughed and went back to their work. It was not 
an easy ora pleasant task the man had undertaken, 
He wondered often if it was not a foolish and a 
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useless one as well. His heart was always at the 
mountain-top, and the words he said seemed to have 
little effect. The men he spoke to were too ab- 
sorbed in their work or too careless to listen. 
Sometimes the man grew hopeless, and was minded 
to go back to his place on the top of the mountain. 

But, having come, he could not go back. In 
spite of his lonely longing for his old place, he staid. 
And as the years went by, and he still talked and 
pleaded with the workers to lift their hearts higher 
than the mountain-top, even although their feet 
might be still upon the plain, a strange glory began 
to shine out of the man’s face. His eyes glowed 
like stars while he spoke. His voice had a sound 
like the rushing of a mighty wind, and it shook all 
men’s hearts when they listened to him. And the 
great tenderness and pity which had brought him 
down to live with these men upon the plain drew 
all men to him, even as the mountain had drawn 
him; and at last no man could refuse to listen to 
him, or longer refuse to believe and behold the 
truths which he spoke. 

So the man grew old in the strange work he had 
chosen. Butaftermany yearshedied. And when 
he died his fellow-townsmen carried him up to the 
mountain-top, and made his grave there. And 
something of the memory of what he had done for 
them thereaftercompelled them to look up instead 
of down whenever they spoke of him. But in the 
town to-day, of the strangers who listen to his 
story, some say he was a fool, and others that he 
was divine. 
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THE LILY BED. 


IIUNDRED years of sunshine 
4 And a hundred years of snow 
Have fallen on the garden 
Where sweet the lilies grow, 
Set out by loving woman’s hands 
That long long time ago. 


The house that owned the garden 
Is but a chimney now; 
Another statelier mansion 
Crowns the mountain's rugged brow; 
But still the fragrant summer through 
The queen y lilies bow. 


They sway to passing breezes, 
They yield to yearning hands; 
I think they laugh when children 
Troop by in merry bands; 
These are the passing vagrants; 
The lilies are the land’s. 


Long gathered to their fathers 
Are lover and are maid, 
And wedded hearts are cold that saw 
For bridal bloom displayed 
The fair and winsome flowers 
In their vestal robes arrayed. 


Old furrows in the churchyard, 
The old deep graves no more 
Are sought by any footsteps 
From any lonesome door, 
Swept into Heaven and gladness 
All those old aches are o’er. 


They did but plant the lilies, 
And then they went away, 
But they left behind for memory, 
Through golden and through gray, 
The story of their happy lives 
Spelled in the lilies’ way. 
Manrearet E. Sanosrer. 
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DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN. 
IV.—"DIEB GOTTERDAMMERUNG.” 
Batuevutn, August, 1897. 

F Madame Lehmann’s absence in the final act of Sieg- 

Srved caused a certain pang of regret-—Frau Gulbrauson 
being less convincing pod attractive in this exacting scene 
than in all that had gone before in the preceding drama of 
Die Walkitre—she was still more markedly to be missed 
in Die Gétterdimmerung, the great climaxes of this con- 
cluding work calling for a more exalted treatment of 
Briinnbilde’s character, and a more dramatic, soulful out- 
pouring of the music allotted to her, than the Swedish 
singer is able to command, She was good in the part, 
but not great; and in some way (perhaps, alas! because 
through our misfortune in having = heard the 
drama inadequately given, as far as ensemble is concerned, 
and because of our being accustomed to it in mutilated 
form) we have grown to break up Die Gdtterdimmerun 
into scenes and fragments, unthinking of the drama, and 
have become hypersensitive in our dislike of anything 
short of an ideal interpretation of the réle of Briinnhilde. 

We require for the immolation scene nothing less than 
the embodiments of the greatest of dramatic artists, and 
with the memory of Materna and Lehmann fresh in our 
minds we are too intolerant of less-inspired interpreta- 
tions than those which they have given us. No training 
will put into a singer that without which she may never 
hope to portray Britnnhilde as we have seen it portrayed. 
Great tragic singers are created, not formed; but they are 
rare—so rare, indeed, as to prove almost epoch-making— 
and when the whole drama is as perfectly re seasoated es 
it has been during this festival, one can afford to put 
aside the momentary recognition of limitations and revel 
in the ensemble effects produced —always remembering 
that Frau Gulbrauson’s work was conscientious and care- 
ful throughout, and that her voice must be counted an 
exceptionally reliable and fine one. 


To the musician the music of the opening scene with the 
Nornes and the scene where Waltraute appears to warn 
Brinohilde of the fatal power of the Ring given her by 
Siegfried ere he starts on his Rhine journey remain unsur- 
passed for marvellous elaboration of the themes and for 
suggestiveness in tracing the development of changes rung 
on the all-pervading dominant idea of the Rheingold. The 
Nornes are seen through almost total darkness. One hears 
their voices and but dimly discerns the outlines of their 
weird figures as they mysteriously delve into the past, peer 
into the future, and foretell the calamities near at hand, 
They sink into the earth, and the gloom deepens; and then 
follows one of those remarkable effects for which Baireuth 
is famous. The darkness which envelops everything lifts 
wy the soft light steals in upon the scene—which 

the same as where the Walkiiren gathered, where 
Brinvhilde was put to sleep, and was later awakened b 
Siegfried. Dawn comes at length, and then full and glori- 
ous daylight, and Briinnhilde and Siegfried enter, and the 
beautiful love-duet—even more thrilling and perfect than 
the love-duet with which the preceding drama ended— 
enchants and fascinates one beyond expression. 

It is a heart-rending drama, this Gétterdimmerung, and 
in the culminating death-march and immolation scenes 
one's emotions are overwrought, and the whole being is 
po up to a pitch of intense sympathy and suffering, 
exhausting in the extreme. The satisfying bit of stage 
mechanism, through the adoption of which a complete 
illusion is secured, enabling the audience to follow the 
procession carrying the dead hero up the mountain, 
through the forest, and on to the Nibelungenhalle—the 
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home of Gunther and Gutrune—and leaving the imagina- 
tion free to enter into all that is suggested by the majestic 
march which accompanies the moving picture (a mourn- 
ful vision, as it seems, rather than a part of a drama), is 
one of the greatest triumphs of the scenic artist. 

This personage has accomplished wonders in invent- 
ing arrangements for the noiseless shifting of scenery, 
and the smooth and reliable working of all necessary me- 
chanical processes, and it must be acknowledged he is a 
genius in his way. How it is all managed one does not 
care to ask. It is preferable to forget that mechanism has 
a share in the perfect effects, and to take them for granted 
as one would natural scenery. And just here let me men- 
tion, if I have not done so before, that at the very moment 
Siegfried was awaking Briinnhilde with a kiss, and later, 
at the time when Siegfried and Briinnhilde were singing 
that marvellous duet with which she sends him forth into 
the world in all confidence and faith, swallows secreted 
in the theatre, and till these moments lying dormant in 
some corner of the building, became attracted by the light, 
and circled about among the trees and rocks as naturally 
as if they were really in the open, increasing the freedom 
and atmospheric effect of the stage picture to a remark- 
able degree. Think of listening to an entire performance 
—say to a series of them—without starting at the sudden 
sound of a hammer or being disturbed by the banging, 
rattling, and creaking which tell of the usual struggle in 
dealing with what may be called refractory scenery! 
Think of not being called upon to listen to loudly whis- 
pered comments, or to endure the ae of pro- 
grammes, the idle chatter of the occupants of boxes, and 
4 but decidedly not the least, the hats, plumes, and va- 
rious sorts of head ornaments, apparently designed with 
deliberate intention of obstructing the view of the unhap- 
py mortals who chance to sit under their shadow! Is it 
any wonder that we cross the seas and journey to far-off 
Baireuth in search of the ideal conditions it offers within 
the Festival Theatre where the great master’s commands 
still rule supreme? 


Herr Burgstaller’s rendering of the mature Siegfried was 
interesting, his acting at all times admirable, and the por- 
trayal of the effort to recover himself after receiving the 
death-thrust, his staggering movements, and his final fall 
were faithful, natural, and ——s and, moreover, 
showed his artistic feeling for the picturesque. Herr 
Burgstaller now goes from Baireuth, and his place after 
this will be filled by some one of the other pupils of the 
Baireuth school from which he received his training. His 
voice is very weak in the upper register, and there can be 
noticed in the medium tones the barytone quality which 
tells of its having been worked up to its present range. 
Careful study may develop, strengthen, and supply the 
heavier body-color necessary for heroic réles, wliile the 
ability to deliver sustained , and to place the voice 
so as to avoid such breaks as seriously marred Herr 
Burgstaller’s singing of the duet at the close of Siegfri 
are things to be looked into, matters for earnest considera 
tion, and which should be at once separately taken up and 
conquered if the young LS oe artist expects to hold his 
own among the distinguished tenors of the day. His 
voice is badly , and until this evil is remedied he 
must continue injuring through forcing it. 

Herr Kari Grengg, a great favorite in Vienna, repeat- 
ed his suecess of the previous year as Hagen. He 
does not accept the wickedness of the character, and al- 
though he is sufficiently sullen, and his powerful voice and 
large frame produce the idea of the certain kind of 
strength needed for the successful impersonation of the 
character, one could wish for a more extensive range of 
facial expression, and for alittle more intensity of purpose 
in the motions and poses connected with the killing of 
Siegfried, and the calling together of his wild followers 
on the arrival of Gunther with Brinnhilde. Frau Schu- 
mann-Heink’s delivery of the difficult music allotted to 
Waltraute calls for warm om and as the principal one 
of the Nornes, her splendid tones and clear enunciation 
proved equally valuable. 


The day after the performance of Die Gétterdimmerung 
was delig wae by ay | and clear, so the town was left be- 
hind by everybody who could secure anything in the 
shape of a vehicle to draw his group of friends along the 
country roads, for a taste of the purer atmosphere, a smell 
of the newly cut grass, and a _ of the harvesting and 
the distant slopes in the pretty Bavarian landscape. 

We visited two interesting resorts during this interme- 
diate day of rest, Fantaisie and the Eremitage, both within 
easy driving distance of the city. The former includes 
a a wooded path me | its grounds, with fine 
old trees bordering the — and with mossy rocks and 
ae silvery rivulets to be met with at every turn. The 
atter especial interest in that it is associated 
with the margraves Wilhelm and Friederich—1715-53— 
whose portraits may be seen as one wanders through the 
curious, hideously decorated rooms. One notices also a 
picture of Wilheimina, the author of the charming and 
delightfally quaint memoirs which so vividly paint the 
court life of the Baireuth of the past. 


I have recently heard of an interesting collection in the 
on of a gentleman from Munich, made up of 

works on Wagner and his creations in book and pam- 
phlet form, and published in different languages. Over 
twenty thousand volumes have been collected, and start- 
ling as the number is, it will probably be materially in- 
creased at the close of the coming year—at least if the 
enthusiasm which prevails may be taken as a sign that 
there still remains a great deal to say ey the 
music-dramas and their author. I fancy most of this 
literature will come from France, for there are a number 
of noted French journalists and representative literary 
men present, and in the intervals between the acts one 
hears many a phrase uttered in tones of warmest admira- 
tion concerning ‘‘ les éblouissants ensembles vocaux des trois 
Jilles du Rhin,” or the *‘ vision grandiose” with which the 
Orépuseule des Dieux draws toa close. For the German 
gutturals are not to be mastered by the French tongue, 
and thus one gains the idea that the natives of France are 
everywhere—in the restaurant, gathered at the entrances, 
and drawn up in groups all over the — Have I re- 
corded a droll incident connected with the summoning 


of the audience to the theatre by the use of a trumpet- 
call toning forth the chief motive of the drama? We 
were passing the entrance where, unnoticed, the trumpet- 
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ers and their leader stood in readiness to sound the call, 
so its sudden burst of music was quite deafening. The 
questioning voice of an Englishman followed close upon 
the motive, in unmistakable drawling tones, “‘ What was 
that?” And the answer, in an annoyed and discouraged 
tone of voice, as clearly defined the companion’s national- 
ity. ‘‘Siegfried’s motive; you will never learn it, my 
dear boy!” and, as it was the last day of the cyclus, we 
were of the opinion that he never would! 


DAVY’S DECISION. 


" \ E have only the boy to think of now, Mrs. Page,” 
the Doctor said, as he came out of the room softly 
and shut the door. 

“ Yer don’t mean to say she’s dead, Doctor?” 

“ Yes, I do.” The Doctor sat down by the stove. “ And 
it’s a cold night to die, Mrs. Page.” 

“Little she'll mind the weather now, and it’s a good 
thing for her to be out of it all.” 

**She had bad luck; forty-five weeks in bed.” The 
Doctor whistled. 

** We'll be having the funeral by Monday, I suppose. 
I'll have to go down to Debby’s and borror a black cape. 
I don’t know where the money will be coming from for 
the funeral; and as for that Joy—” 

“You be to the boy until to-morrow, Mrs. Page, 
and I'll see what’s to be done.” The Doctor went over to 
the corner of the room and pulled the cotton comforter 
over the fat legs of a boy of four, fast asleep. 

‘One day -more or less makes no difference tome. I 
’ain’t killed him yet, but I ain’t going to take care of him. 
I never liked children, anybow, and he pesters the life out 
of me. What did his father bring him here for, anyway, 
and then go off and leave him?—his mother too sick to 
take any notice of him, except the fust time she saw him; 
then she went on like mad. I had to call in Mrs. Dewey 
to help me keep her in bed. She was for following him 
right out into the garden. Said as how she'd like to see 
him in the sunshine. She always was full of silly notions, 
for the likes of her. And now she’s dead, I ain't going 
to do nothing more. My bones is tired. I'll take to the 
rest. Good-night, Doctor. Don’t be letting that cold air 
in through the door, talking about that boy. He'll sleep 
till you see him again; ef he don’t, I’ll make him.” 

he Doctor walked down tbe hill in the cold wind, turn- 
ing over in his mind the different people in the village 
who he thought would be likely to welcome Davy into 
their household. How overworked and poor and dis- 
couraged most of the village people were! but he knew in 
a day or so he would find a home for Davy. Mrs. Mc- 
Arthur, though she had five children, might take him. 
There were the Thomsons—Jake a lazy fellow, and Mrs. 
Thomson doing all the work. They were both fond of 
children, with no children of their own, and one adopted 
girl already. The Cassetts! They had lost their only 
child a few months before, He would see them to-morrow. 


“Yer know, Milly, Gay ce say the Doctor's looking for 
some one to take care of Davy. He says it ain’t possible 
to Jeave him with old Mrs. , She treats him so bad. 
Poor little chap! he was the cutest thing at the funeral, 
trying to sing the hymn. I don’t like to see little uns at 
funerals. 1 hope this one won't be at one till she’s full 
grown.” 

Jake put his foot on the edge of the stove and tilted 
back his chair as he hugged up closely the child in his arms. 

**What yer talking about, poppy?” she asked, opening 
wide a pair of brown eyes. 

**How’d yer like a little brother to play with, Kitty?” 

** Now, Jake Thomson, don’t yer be talking that way to 
Kitty. You know we can’t take that child, and you out 
of work most of the summer, and me away all day at the 
hotel. If Kit warn’t so good, they'd never let me take 
her up there with me. Two of ’em! No, Jake.” 

“Did yer get 9 good look at him in church, Milly? 
He’s a powerful nice boy. We ’ain’t never had a son.” 

** Jake, you're no more sorry about that norIam. I’ve 


wanted a boy all my life. But this ‘ain’t the time to take 
one in.” 

‘* But this is our chance, Milly ; we mayn’t never have 
another.” Jake sighed. 


“You put Kit down—she's asleep—and go to the store 
for Sunday things. You're wasting time talking to me 
about taking in a son—when we haven't any bread in the 
house to feed him with.” 

‘Now you're talking, Milld I thought you'd come 
around to my ideas of a son. I'll look in at the Doctor's 
on my way back, and see what he says. Kit’s a nice girl, 
Milly; I love her, God knows—but a son, Milly!” He 
stooped and kissed her—a rare thing—and Milly, tired as 
she was, put the little adopted girl to bed, and cleaned up 
the house as for a wedding. 

Jake found the men of the village around a smoky 
lamp at the back of the store, looking over the mail. 

“ Expectin’ a letter, Jake ?” 

‘Well, no, I ain't no expectations in that line,” and 
Jake chuckled to himself and thought of the little round- 
faced boy. 

“The Doc’s got a pile of ’em.” 

** Letters or boys?” asked Jake. 

“What's the matter with Jake? The Doctor ‘ain't got 
no boys. His are all girls. Letters, of course.” 

**There’s nothing like a boy, ef I do so it.” 

** Little you know about it, Jake.” 

“Till know more afore I’m through with it, though. 
The Doctor been around to-night? lly and I are think- 
ing about—little—Davy.” He was glad to have broken 
the news to his neighbors, for even in small villages there 
is a doubt as to what people will say of you. 

** Well, that’s like you, Jake. Such a man for the lone- 
some young uns I never see. We've only got five, you 
know, but bless me if Nelly didn’t talk it over with me 
last night. I kind of sat on it, because I think she’s got 
enough to do, but if I remember right, she had her way, 
as ustial, and said she’d see the Doctor.” 

**Guess I'll get there fust, Mac. Where's my hat?” 
and Jake started for the door. 

“Hold on, Jake,” said Cassett; ‘‘ I’ve got something to 
tell yer all. ‘Ain’t yer heard about Davy? Ef you’d seen 
the Doctor he'd have told yer this afternoon. This ishow 
it was: Yer know the Doctor spoke to me. I guess he 
thought he’d have trouble to find any one to take the lad, 
and yer know how we've been kind of lonesome and sad 
since the boy died. And Hattie—well, first she wanted 
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him and then she didn’t, and we didn’t know what to say. 
She didn’t like to think of filling the other one’s place, and 
yet she had plenty of time to look after the boy, and it 
would make it less lonesome for her. So I kept telling 
her, and we were eating dinner, and Hattie crying a little 
—women always do cry when they feel a little —when 
the door opened, and who came walking in but Davy, with 
his dirty dress and his curly head and his face all wet 
with crying. ‘ Well, Davy,’ I said, ‘where did you come 
from?’ 

***T come down from Gran’s. I don’t like it up there. 
Say, can I have some dinner? I hungry. You have good 
dinner every day?’ s 

“ «Every day, Davy,’ said Hattie, a-piling things up on 
his plate. 3 : 

“* Think I'll stay,’ Davy said; and, boys, I kind of think 
he will. Ef you could see him, his face shining clean, 
asleep in the crib, and Hattie sitting by him, just as she 
sat by the other boy—” 

“‘T guess you have the fust right, Cassett,” said Jake, 
as he moved towards the door. ‘‘ Yer—see—you’ve had a 
Frances Bacon Parne. 


3 CLVB WOMEN Se 
* AOCLVB WORK sre: 


fe response to a request for a study plan in Spanish his- 
tory, the following, arranged for the coming season by 
the Monday Club of Webster Groves, Missouri, is given. 
One thirty-minute paper is furnished at each meeting, a 

discussion following, except on the days when briefer 
papers are designated. Cortapeanang secretary, Mrs. 
Villiam Stockbridge, Webster Groves, Missouri. 

Nov, 1. = Gocmraty of Spain. 

Nov. 15.—Spanish Ballads and Legends. 

Nov, 29.—Ancient History of Spain from ita earliest Settlement to 
the Moorish Invasion. 

Dee, 13.—Two-minute Sketches: Barcelona, Sargossa, Salamanca, 
Madrid, Toledo, Valencia, Cordova, Seville, Granada, Gibraltar. 

Dee. 27.—The Moors in Spain, 711-1492. 

Jan. 10.—Moorish Architectare: Alhambra, Alcazar, Giralda. 

Jan. %,.—Velasqnez and Marillo and their Influence on Art. 

Feb. 7. vanish Men of Letters. 

Feb, 21.—The Art Galleries of Madrid and Seville. 

Mar. 7.—Spanish Cathedrals. 

Mar. 21.—A Holiday in Spain. 

Apr. 4.—Five-minute Sketches: Gonsalvo de Cordova, Ferdinand 
and Isabella, Don Carlos and the Carlists, Isabella IL, Alfonso XIL, 
Alfonso XIIL and the Queen Regent. 

Apr. 18.—Spanish Congnsste in the New World, 

May 2.—Five-minute Sketches: The Court and Cortes, Spanish 
Language, Spanish Gypsies, Spanish Banditti, the Cuban War. 

May 16.—Buasiness Meeting. 

May 30.—Charies V. 

June 6.—Children's r 

June 13.—Philip 1. and Philip TL 

FIRST MEETINGS, 

The days of ‘‘first meetings” are just upon the world 
of club women—the reassembling after the summer sep- 
aration, the gathering again with firm grasp of threads of 
club effort, loosened through many weeks—the beginning 
once more of the club season. 

It is noticeable that comparatively few clubs make the 
initial session of the year a working one; many devote it 
frankly to *‘ Summer Outings,” the members exchanging 
experiences of travel and loitering, of books they have 
read, of folks they have met, and of sights they have seen 
since the June roses bloomed. Some use the first October 
reunion as installation or president’s day, the new cabinet 
coming into executive office at that time; and still others, 
though these are fewer, hold the annual social festivity 
now, as the club year begins, rather than later towards its 
close. 

In whatever guise the desire for an easy first meeting 
shows itself, it still does show, and its very evidence is 
perhaps significant of the club energy which the full 
swing of the season will develop. Club women are find- 
ing that there is much for them to do in this busy world, 
many places where their splendid industry and earnest 
effort count and help, and though their courage does not 
fail, the loitering moment before the real start is made is 
precious. It will not come again soon. 

Another feature of first meetings should silence those 
carping critics who seem to think that women of diverse 
interests cannot work together without dissensions and 
jealousies. In point of fact, not only are the warmest 
friendships formed in clubs, but they are strongly ce- 
mented in them. Women who have worked side by side 
in the same club year after year become like a band of 
sisters, and the first autumn coming together is a reunion 
eagerly welcomed of “‘ tried friends and true.” 


THE NEW YORK STATE FEDERATION MEETING. 


The plans for the third annual convention of the New 
York State Federation, to be held in Syracuse, November 
10, 11, and 12, are rapidly crystallizing, and though not 
completely ratified, permit of limited announcement. The 
business meetings will be held at the hall of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, and the open meetings 
at the Central Baptist Church. 

The three morning sessions will be devoted to business, 
the work of the first morning including roll-call, address 
of welcome, response of the president, reports of officers 
and standing committees, and appointment of special com- 
mittees to serve during the congress. On the second 
morning the consideration of the revision of the constitu- 
tion, article by article, will be taken up, and the third 
session will be devoted to the election of officers and the 
transaction of such business as may be unfinished. Ad- 
mission to these morning sessions will be only to accred- 
ited delegates. 

On the afternoon of Wednesday, the convening day, 
there will be a reception to delegates and their friends, 
which it is aimed to rob of all formality, and make a sim- 
ple afternoon tea where sister club women will meet cor- 
dially and informally. The room containing the club ex- 
hibit will be open for the first time on this social after- 
noon, and will undoubtedly contribute to the club spirit of 
the occasion. It is the wish of the president and officers 
that the club exhibit shall be as complete as possible, and 
to this end all federated clubs throughout the State are 
urged to send photographs of buildings, rooms, offices, 
also books, calendars, anything illustrative of club life 
and progress. 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


Club reports and their free discussion will consume the 
whole of the meeting for Thursday, the second afternoon, 
with Friday afternoon’s session devoted to another most in- 
teresting and practical programme. This is to be a sort of 
school of methods, or illustrations to club women of work 
on various lines by experts in those special lines. One of 
the best parliamentarians of the State will conduct a par- 
liamentary drill full of bright points and amusing compli- 
cations, "The method of nature study pursued in one of 
the finest clubs of New York city will be illustrated by 
a twenty-minute object-lesson. Mrs, M. Louise Benson, 
whose bright talks on current topics have interested the 
women of Syracuse and neighboring towns for several 
years, has consented to give an address on the usefulness 
and best methods of acquiring knowledge of the events of 
the day; and Dr. Mary Green, president of the National 
Household Economic Association, will speak on house- 
hold economics. 

The evening sessions are not definitely arranged, but hold 
certainties of a Shakespearian programme under Mrs. Anna 
Randall Diehl, and an address on-art by Douglas Volk, 
by way of attractive beginning. Friday, the closing even- 
ing of the convention, is to have a patriotic programme of 
unusual interest. Enough has been enumerated to indi- 
cate that the Syracuse meeting will be helpful and val- 
uable, and one that the club women of the State will want 
to enjoy as far as possible. 


OSSOLI CIRCLE, KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


Those who were at the Nashville Exposition last May 
were perhaps fortunate enough to be present at the 
congress held in the Knoxville room of the Woman's 
Building, one day early in the mouth, by Ossoli Circle, of 
Knoxville. The proceedings of the meeting were of 
special interest, and reflected great credit upon the brill- 
iant coterie which make up the membership of the club. 

Ossoli’s growth from the group of a dozen women who 
twelve years ago unified themselves into an organization, 
in response to an invitation from Mrs. M. Crozier French 
and her sister Miss Crozier, is typical of the way in which 
the conservatism of Southern women has given way to 
club enthusiasm. Peculiarly fortunate in its founder—for 
to Mrs. French is due the inception of the society, and she 
with her sister has been its inspiration throughout its 
career—the nucleus of the club was naturally of the same 
sort of strong women. When Mrs. French declined the 
office of first president it was to nominate instead Miss 
Mary B. Temple, who capably held the leadership through 
the first five crucial years. 

This dozen of charter members, who should be desig- 
nated the radiating strength of the club, has seen the 
society groy slowly but surely and progressively into a 
powerful organization numbering one hundred active 
members, with an unlimited list of associate membership. 

Ossoli became one of the charter members of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at its formation, and was 
probably the first Southern club to unite with this national 
organization, certainly the only one that sent delegates to 
the meeting in New York in 1890. To the club at that 
time was paid the handsome compliment of appointin 
one of its delegates, Miss Temple, to office in the Ration 
Board. Miss Temple was made corresponding secretar 
at that meeting, serving for four years. At the Philadel- 
ohia Biennial in 1894 another Ossoli woman, Mrs. Samuel 

IcKinney, was elected a director of the Federation and a 
member of Mrs. Henrotin’s committee of three for the 
transaction of business. At the moment Ossoli is further 
represented in the G. F.W. C. by Mrs. Charles E. McSeer, 
who is State chairman of correspondence for Tennessee. 

Although purely a literary club and avowing only the 
object ‘‘to stimulate intellectual growth and moral de- 
velopment, and to strengthen individual effort by organ- 
ization,” Ossoli has scarcely lived down to its egoistic classi- 
fication. It has become a power that is felt throughout 
the State, its members using the strength gained under 
the mother standard to carry the flag of progress in every 
direction. The Woman's Educational and Industrial Un- 
ion of Knoxville owes its birth to Mrs. French, and, of 
broader and more practical scope than the older club, is 
conceded to have done the finest sort of work in reform- 
atory lines for Knoxville and western Tennessee. In 1894 
Ossoli united with this club to entertain, at Knoxville, the 
Association for the Advancement of Women, whose presi- 
dent is the venerable Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

A notable event in Ossoli’s record is its work in behalf 
of the Tennessee State Federation. It was through the 
invitation and under the auspices of this club that the 
State organization was effected at Knoxville in February, 
1896, Mrs. Henrotin and Miss Clara Conway both deliv- 
ering addresses on this interesting occasion. 

Perhaps one of the most flattering evidences of Ossoli’s 
influence is the admission by the Irving Club, an organi- 
zation made up of representative Knoxville men, that to 
the ladies’ club is due the direct inspiration of the men’s 
successful society. This is not only chivalrous, but it is 
interesting and significant, and deserves especial mention. 

Ossoli’s further transgression of its right to be classed 
as a purely egoistic club is attested in the programmes 
of the second annual Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Free 
Street Fair and Trade Carnival, which is to be held in 
Knoxville through four days of the second week of Oc- 
tober. The president of the Women’s Department is the 
president of Ossoli, and the eight additional active man- 
agers are drawn from its membership. 

For three years past the literary work of the Ossoli 
has been divided into departments, each conducted by a 
chairman and two assistants. It has become the establish- 
ed custom to take up the art, science, history, and litera- 
ture of one country. Thus France, Germany, and Rus- 
sia have been considered, and the coming season of '97 
and ’98 the circle will study our own country. An inno- 
vation the coming year is the Department of Sociology, 
with Miss L. Crozier as chairman. Miss Crozier has 
made a special study of social science and psycholog 
in the summer courses of the Chicago University, and is 
eminently qualified for the conduct of this branch of the 
club’s work. By special request of the Centennial Board, 
Miss Crozier holds a Social Science Congress in Nash- 
ville, on Thursday of next week, October 7. 

Mrs. Samuel McKinney, the new president of the club, 
installed, after its custom, on the twenty-third day of Ma 
—the anniversary of the birth of Margaret Fuller Ossoli 
—is a charter member of the society, and therefore fully 
imbued with its spirit of earnestness and progressive 
effort. Offices of honor in the club are not new to her, 
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and her place as leader is deserved and suitable. In ad- 
dition to the general furthering of Ossoli’s work, Mrs. 
McKinney hopes to direct its energies into a specific effort 
in behalf of travelling libraries—an effort which Ossoli’s 
record insures of success, Other officers of the club are— 
vice-president, Mrs. A. P. White; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. 8 J. Lutz; recording secretary, Mrs. Douglas Cau! 
ins; treasurer, Miss Ella Fanz. 


THE JUVENILE MUSICAL CLUB, LEADVILLE, 
COLORADO, 


The account given in the Bazar, last June, of the 
Liebling Club of Rockford, Ilinois, a society of little 
girls who banded themselves together for the study of 
music, brought the following letter from far-off Colorado 
a few weeks later. The young writer will forgive this 
unauthorized printing of a part of her communication for 
its interest to the Liebling and other similar little girls’ 
clubs that may exist. 

Leapvitis, Cororapo, July 31, 1897. 

To the Editor of Club Work, “ Hi "s Bazar”: My mamma has 
read Hanren’s Bazax for many years, and I am often allowed to look 
over it. In reading it a few weeks ago I noticed — description of 
the Liebling Club, and I will take the liberty to tell you of a little club 
of ours that we have here in Leadville, 10,000 feet e sea-level. It 
is called the “Juvenile Musical Club,” and we organized it without 
the help of our We duct our tings as the ladies do 
in big clubs, and have a president, vice-president, and secretary. We 
started September Jast with six members, and now we have twenty, 
all or most of whom can play the piano, guitar, or banjo. Our mammas, 
who are honorary mem , Often assist us {n strengthening our pro- 
gramme. We were delighted to see that the rules and laws of our 
club were so much like those of the Liebling. 


The writer is Miss Minette Baer, one of the chief officers 
of the club and a charter member, and in further corre- 
spondence her picture was secured, with more details of 
the interesting organization. The Juvenile meets once in 
two weeks, on Thursday afternoons at half past four. 
Each member takes part in a programme once a month, 
or is subject to a fine of five cents. The club is enter- 
tained by the members in alphabetical turn. A _ pro- 
gramme seen shows an excellent standard of taste in the 
work studied, and bespeaks for the Juvenile valuable de- 
velopment. Two young lads are counted in the mem- 
bership. Altogether the club is full of promise, and the 
Bazak will hope to hear again of its progress. 


THE STUDY-CLASS CLUB OF ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The remarkable influence which one strong character 
can exert upon his or her circle is once more emphasized 
in the conditions of the Study-Class Club of Erie, Penn- 
sylvania. Four clubs in one, each and all the outgrowth 
of a single woman’s almost involuntary effort and person- 
ae is what this most interesting coterie represents. 

he nucleus of the organization was formed eighteen 
agen ago, when a company of women gathered informal- 
x one ufternoon every week, in the parlors of Miss Sarah 

. Reed, for reading and study. Informal at first, the 

group soon developed into a regular organization, with 

Liss Reed president by natural selection, and the name of 
the Wednesday Afternoon Study Class was taken. The 
membership of the club was limited to forty, and for 
eight years, under Miss Reed's capable and continuous 
leadership, the club pursued its studious way, enjoying 
every inch of its progress. 

Its pleasure was too manifest, and others looked longing- 
ly into its pleasant field, resulting finally, about ten years 
ago, in the formation of a supplementary class, ‘‘ The 

onday Evening Study Class.” This was quickly fol- 
lowed by a second, ‘‘The Monday Afternoon Study 
Class,” and a little later by a third, ‘‘ The Tuesday Morn- 
ae ey Class,” before the eager applicants were sat- 
is 





While the work of each class varies somewhat from that 
of the others, all follow the same general line of study. 
The combined membership is one hundred and twenty- 
five. The meetings are held on the title-days every weak, 
from October to May inclusive. Each circle has its sep- 
arate secretary and treasurer, but Miss Reed has always 
been the separate and collective president of all. It is 
she who prepares the ay argon of study, assisting and 
directing the work to be done, and it is she who is the in- 
spiration and devoted guiding spirit. All the class meet- 
ings are held in her house, and their uninterrupted regu- 
poy be become proverbial. No higher praise, perhaps, 
can be given to Miss Reed than that voiced by one of the 
club members: ‘‘ Now, after eighteen years of constant 
meetings durin eight months of every year, the hours 
spent in Miss 8 parlors are as full of interest and 
arouse the same enthusiasm as at the beginning.” There 
is no age limit of membership in any of the classes, older 
and younger mixing in the membership of each. The 
course of study, usually of some country or epoch, covers 
its field in the most concise yet comprehensive way, and 
outlines of some which the Bazar will reproduce in a 
future issue cannot fail to be instructive. 


CATHERINE ScHvuYLER Cuaprer, D. A. R., commemo- 
rated recently the battle of Bennington by a meeting in 
Angelica, New York, at the summer home of Mrs. Frank 
Sullivan Smith, of New York. The place of meeting 
was peculiarly felicitous, as the chapter takes its name 
from Catherine Schuyler, who was the mother of the 
Angelica Church for whom Angelica, both the town and 
villege, are named; and another one, Miss Angelica Church 
of New York, a direct descendant of the woman whose 
name the chapter per 


tuates, and who was born in An- 
gelica, was present. 


he house was effectively decorated 
with flags and flowers, and a number of relics and souve- 
nirs of Colonial and Revolutionary times owned by Mrs. 
Smith added to the interest of the occasion. Following 
luncheon the regular meeting of the chapter was held in 
a large upper hall handsomely trimmed with flags. A 
number of interesting papers were read. That by Miss 
Angelica Church, on the early pioneer experiences of her 
randmother, Anna Stewart Church, met with special 
avor, read as it was by her blooming young descendant 
in propria persona, The hostess also contributed an 
admirable genealogical paper. A pleasant incident of 
the day was the presentation to the chapter from Mr. J. 
8. Minard of a gavel, the head of which was made from 
an apple-tree in the old Indian orchard at Ga-o-ya-deo 
(Caneadea), and the handle from a piece of the house 
of Chief John Hudson, which was the last Indian hab- 
itation on the Genesee, being blown down in a storm 
in 1892-3. Catherine Schuyler Chapter is a new one, 
organized only in June of the current year, but counts 





already thirty members, with nearly adozen more ready to 
join. Though young, it is vigorous and enthusiastic, and 
as Allegheny County is rich in historic association, the 
ociety finds ample encouragement and field for develop- 
ment. Its rewent for the year, and also its able instigator, 
is Mrs. Hamilton Ward, Belmont; Mrs. William F. Jones, 
Wellsville, first vice-regent; Mrs. Frank 8: Smith, Angel- 
ica, second vice-regent; Mrs. E.W. Chamberlain, Belmont, 


chaplain; Mrs. Enos W. Barnes, Wellsville, secretary; 
Miss 8. 8. Jenning, Belfast, treasurer; Miss Alice Reid, 
Belmont registrar; Miss M. E. Thornton, Wellsville, his- 
torian: Miss F. Dobbins, Wellsville, assistant historian; 
Mrs. F. Morris, Belmont, librarian. Its next meeting is 
set for October 19, the date of the surrender of Yorktown, 
when the chapter will be the guest of its regent at Bel- 


mont, New York 

Tue Monpay Cius or Wenster Groves, Missourt, 
had a modest beginning ten years ago in a quartette of 
ladies who met to read Goethe and sew. Later the quar- 
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tette increased to fifteen and took on the formalities of a 
club, and for three years studied contemporaneous his- 
tory. The pleasure and profit of the members attracted 
more, who wished to join them, and a& second widening 
of the list limited the group to twenty. Last year, under 
the impetus of the inspiration of the State Federation, the 
club again grew, this time to its present membership of 
thirty-two. The Monday meets fortnightly, and on alter- 
nate Mondays a fifteen-minute paper on current events 
is presented, a brief discussion following it. The admis 
sion of one of the club members, that *‘ the current-events 
days have done more to create an interest and stir up 
the indifferent ones than anything else could do,” is ad 
ditional testimony that the introduction of contempora- 
neous topics into the programmes of study clubs is of the 
greatest value. Another feature of the Monday Club 
has been two-minute sketches of feminine characters in 
fiction, and also American writers. ‘“‘It taxed our in- 
genuity to be brief,” writes the member above referred 





MISS REED, 
President of the Stady Class Club of Erie, Pennsylvania. 


to, “ but all were so well pleased with the mental exercise 
that we will take it up the coming year in connection 
with our regular work.” The president, Mrs. Charles R. 
Siddy, who enters this autumn upon her second year at 
the head of the club, has been a devoted worker for its 
interests, and has proved a most capable leader. The ex- 
cellent programme for studies in Spanish history which 
is given as a club plan in this issue iS the one which will 
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MRS. SAMUEL McKINNEY, 
President of Ossoli Circle, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


engage the attention of the club during the coming sea- 
son. The officers of the club, besides the president, are a 
vice-president, Mrs. Charies M. Skinner; and a secretary 
and treasurer, Mrs. William Stockbridge. 


RicumonpD, Kentucky, Boasts of the only chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution in the 
State of ‘‘ Fair Women” fame. It is also proud of the 
representative women who compose that chapter, among 
whom is Mrs. William W. Tevis. Mrs. Tevis is de- 
scended from such heroes as Root, who was colonel and 
adjutant-general under Major-General Putnam, and Peter 
Buell, who was one of the wealthiest men in bis commu- 
nity; she traces ancestry to seven lines, and is eligible to 
membership in the stately organization of Colonial Dames. 
Her maiden name was Belle Root, and her lineage shows 
the same descent as that of General Grant—from Jesse 
Root, who, besides being of soldierly renown, was a gen- 
tleman of scholarly attainments. Jesse Root was a mem- 
ber of the American Academy, and of the Continental 
Academy of Arts and Sciences; his Alma Mater, Prince- 
ton College, conferred the degree of LL.D. upon him 
while he was serving as Chief - Justice of the Superior 
Court of Connecticut. Mrs. Tevis is one of the origina- 
tors of Madison Chapter, and is recognized as a leader 
because of a genial preSence and ability that commands 
respect and admiration from a host of friends. . She was 
married to Hon. William Tevis in 1889, and Judge Tevis 
joins with his wife in dispensing a generous hospitality 
in their beautiful home. Madison County, the residence 
of Hon. and Mrs. Tevis, was the home of Daniel Boone, 
and it was here that the first fort of Kentucky was built. 
The Madison Chapter was the energetic society that had 
the first patriotic exercises ever held in Kentucky since 
the war. Fourth of July was celebrated this year under 
its auspices. The meetings are events of social interest. 


Tae Woman’s Lecat Epvucation Society of New 
York city, which maintains the woman's law-class, has 
for its president Mrs. John P. Munn. Mrs. Munn’s influ- 
ence over the work has been pronounced, and her kind 
attention to every detail of it is one source of the great 
prosperity which has signalized the progress of the class. 
She meets with it at frequent intervals, as does the 
vice-president, Miss Gould. The other officers and di- 
rectors give personal care to the details of the work. 
Professor Russell, the lecturer to the morning class, 
carries forward the work with ever-new enthusiasm, and 
his interesting exposition of what has been considered 
a dry and lifeless theme so interests the class that it is 
the uniform experience to see it larger at the close of 
each term than at the beginning, for those interested 
bring others in. Mrs. Melle Stanleyetta Titus Werner, 
one of the assistant lecturers to the evening class, is 
well known already in her chosen profession, and has 
shown herself a most successful and popular teacher, as 
has Miss Anita Haggerty, who takes another evening 
course, The other two assistant lecturers for the coming 
season are Miss Florence Lauterbach and Miss Isabella 
Mary Pettus, who join the corps for the first time. All 
four are graduates of the regular law-school. The course 
on Constitutional Law gives important training in civics 
and economics—subjects of most vita] interest to the soci- 
ety of the present day, encompassed as it is with every 
conceivable problem of existence. The first meeting of 
the class for the winter will be on October 25, at 11 a.m. 


THE VERY ORIGINAL AND DISTINCTIVE NAME of the Ar- 
dirhebiah Club,of Providence, Rhode Island, is coined from 
the initials of the surpames of its charter members. From 
the eleven who thus christened the club the list of mem- 
bership was:increased to thirty, which limit is still main- 
tained. The meetings are held on alternate Tuesday 
afternoons, the programmes presented being along the 
lines of history, literature, and: art. _The club does not 
take, as a rule, a special subject for a year’s study, planning 
its work rather on different topics. For the coming sea- 
son four meetings will be devoted to Browning, the open- 
ing one devoted to a paper on ‘“‘ The Brownings in Italy,” 
to be succeeded by three sessions, in which the poem 
’ — Guidi’s Windows” will be read and studied in de- 
tail. 

On other afternoons the club will consider in papers and 
discussion ‘‘The Nativity in Art,” ‘‘ Lovers of Nature in 
Literature,” ‘‘The Value of Magazine-Reading,” ‘‘ The 
City of Florence,” ‘‘ An Afternoon with Thackeray,” and 
more—these being sufficient to indicate the miscellaneous 





lan of its work. Ardirhebiah has always been noted for 
ts hospitality, and during its early years suppers follow- 
ing its meetings were frequent during the season. To 
these the gentlemen were asked. Later this custom was 
modified to afternoon teas; but within a year these have 
been discontinued, as somewhat interfering with the club's 
work. In November last the reception on the occasion of 
the tenth anniversary of the a founding was a 
brilliant social event. The officers differ from the usual 
club cabinet, and include now a president and leader, Mrs. 
Emma P. Blake; a vice-president, Mrs. Theodore W. Fos- 
ter; and a secretary and treasurer, Mrs. George W. Pettis. 


Tue Paavo Cis, or New York city, will consider at 
its fourteen meetings through the coming season the sub- 
ject, ‘‘ Development of Europe and America in the Eigh- 
teenth Century.” The initial meeting on October 25 will 
concern itself only with the election of officers, the first 
serious work of the club being set down for November 8. 
The brief programme outlining merely the winter’s work 





MRS. WILLIAM W. TEVIS, 
Of Madison Chapter, D.A.R., Richmond, Kentucky. 


gives little earnest of the thoughtful results that its pur- 
suance will evolve. Phalo’s membership is made up of 
deep students and serious, scholarly thinkers. Every 
topic is considered from a philosophic point of view and 
with full conception of its widest sense. The countries 
of France, the Netherlands, Germany, Italy, Great Brit- 
ain, and America will be taken up in this order through the 
winter, the two meetings of each month being devoted 
respectively to the consideration of the ‘‘ Philosophy and 
History ” and ‘‘ Art and Literature ” of each country, not, 
as has been intimated, scholastically, but philosophically. 
There will be three fifteen-minute papers and four five- 
minute talks at each meeting, one paper at every meeting 
being on current topics, music, or philanthropy. The 
meetings will be in charge, each of them, of five members— 
a chairman of the day and four others—and the organiza 
tion as such has the least possible form or official red 
tape. With a confidence born of its strength, Phalo uses 





MRS. CHARLES R. SIDDY, 
President of the Monday Club of Webster Groves, Missouri. 


on its club paper a graceful helmet of gold, the Greek 
word “Phalos” inscribed on thecrest. In ancient heraldry 
the use of the helmet was forbidden to a woman save 
in the case of a sovereign. These modern women, who 
make up the membership of Phalo, are intellectual 
sovereigns who rightfully put forth the insignia of 
their power. The president of the club is Mrs. Cephas 
Brainerd, Jr. Marcaret HamMitton WELCH. 











SUPPLEMENT 


HOME-MADE CANDIES. 


Cream Taffy.—Two pounds of light brown 
sugar, balf a teacupful of water, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar, or the juice of a lemon, 
a piece of butter the size of a walnut. Boil 
steadily until it snaps when a bit of it is 
dropped into water. Then pour immediate- 
ly into greased dishes, after adding a few 
» Bo, of the extract of vanilla, When cool 
enough to handle pull as you do other home: 
made candy. 

Sugar Candy.—Two cupfuls of crushed 
sugar, 1 cupful of water, the juice of 2 
lemons or oranges, and the grated rind of 
1. Boil twenty minutes, and either spread 
on greased dishes and cut into squares of 
convenient size, or pull and twist or plait. 

Chocolate Caramels.—Two and a half 
pounds of nice brown sugar, a half-pound 
of best chocolate, a quarter of a pound of 
butter, 1 cup of sweet milk, or cream if at- 
tainable, and 1 table-spoonful of vanilla ex- 
tract. Put the sugar, butter, and cream on 
the fire in a kettle, which may be porcelain- 
lined, but bell-metal is preferable. Let these 
ingredients come to a boil, then put in the 
chocolate, either broken into emall pieces or 
grated. Stir constantly to prevent the choco- 
late sticking to the bottom of the kettle. 
By the’ time this is thoroughly melted scrape 
the spoon hard around the inside of the kettle, 
and if the candy appears in the least granu- 
lar it is done. It invariably needs to cook 
but two or three minutes after the chocolate 
ismelted. Take from the fire, and beat with 
a stout spoon constantly until it gets stiff. 
Then pour into flat buttered dishes, having 
added the vanilla after removing from the 
fire. When cool mark off into squares an 
inch in size. This quantity makes two large 
meat-dishes full. Ifthe above directions are 
closely followed failure is impossible. 

Molasses Candy.—A half-pound of brown 
sugar, a quarter of a pound of butter, 1 
quart of molasses ; boil until it will crack 
when dropped into cold water. Add if you 
like a pound of shelled walnuts or blanched 
peanuts just as the kettle is lifted from the 
fire. Spread on dishes and cut into squares, 
or pull and plait, as you choose. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


What Does it Mean ? 
rest made. 
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they go 
So cosily dressed 
In the muslin well known 
As the 
Pride of the West. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. For sale by all leading retailers. 
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| Floating White Soap. 


Made from the freshest and purest material, 
A fine soap for fineuses, Will not 
injure the most delicate fabrics; 
will not shrink woolens, 
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PRUDENTIAL | 


Had for 1896 the 
Largest Increase in Income of Any Life ; 
Insurance Company intheUnitedStates ; 


PRUDENTIAL 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 








Policies in force, Insurance in Claims Paid, ‘ 
Assets Income Surplus nearly force over > 
$19,541,827 $44,158,445 $4,084,116 2,500,000  $320,000,000 $28,000,000 t 
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Send for information. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. } 
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A treatise on the scientific care 


1 A new, beautifully illustrated 
and cure of the feet, mailed LITTL 32-page magazine for baby 
FREE, by the manufacturers up to the 10-year-old. Send 
. of — ww — your own and friends’ names for sample and premium ‘list, 
The handsomest an mos &. E. CASSINO, Pub. 

comfortable shoe in the world for women. $3.50. | ¢7 pope Bldg. easton, LIBERAL PAY TO AGENTS 
Address F. CROCKER, Washington, D. C. ° 
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Themodem STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
Saving. 5 and 10 cent boxes. Try it on your Cycle Chain, 


J, L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK, 
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How to Travel. 


If you are going to 
travel, it is important 
| to know about the 
proper season, climate, 
| altitude, resorts, and 
| hotels of the places 
| to be visited, and the 
most desirable routes 
for reaching them. 
The success of your 
trip will depend large- 
ly on your knowledge 
of these questions. In- 
formation about every- 
thing pertaining to 
travel can be had on 
application. Our special 
vestibuled train service 
with dining-cars offers 
the best facilities for 
travelling comfortably 
and leisurely, but we 
supply also railroad 
and steamship tickets 
at lowest rates to all 
parts of the world. 
Passports, foreign 
money, _ travellers’ 
cheques, etc. 
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RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


31 East 14th St., Cor. Union Sq., West, New York. 
296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

95 Adams St., Chicago, Ill, 
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Waltham 
W atches 


are the most perfect 
timepieces it is 
possible to make, and 
they are sold at 
lower prices than 
foreign watches of 
less value. 

The “ RIVERSIDE” 
movement particu- 


larly recommended. 
For sale by all retail jewelers. 


CHEPHERD'S Open-Back Brush 


avoids the accumulation of impurities that render 
ordinary brushes foul and even dangerous to a 
sensitive scalp. It is quickly cleansed; 
dries rapidly; and, being made in 
very beautiful design and of the 
finest materials only, it 
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Made in addition to the 
IVORY, finest toilet 
TORTOISE-SHELL, set. 


and EBONY finish, 


is strong and dura- 
ble, and filled with the 
best selected RUSSIAN 
BRISTLES. 


Only One Grade, Price $3. Details on application. 


R. B. SHEPHERD & CO., 26 E. 17th St.,N.Y. 
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T was, in all externals, a simple situation. A jutting 
angle of Epiphany’s gray old walls sheltered the two 
speakers this raw January Sunday from the nipping wind 
and the outflowing tide of their fellow-worshippers. One 
of them said, graphically, of a black-robed figure passing 
beyond them in the throng, that she ‘‘ walked a pictured 
woe,” and went on, with a shrug and a smile, to describe 
her as a pinched-looking creature in rather dowdy mourn- 
ing. Her companion exclaimed, in light protest, how im- 
possible that that should be Severance Karl's wife, and 
weered eagerly over intervening heads for another glimpse. 
{ nconscious alike of scrutiny or comment, Lucy Karl 

passed on her way. 

‘She actually looks middle-aged,” the first speaker in- 
sisted. ‘She's lost somebody lately—a child, I think— 
and only see her face! Pleasant for him! She is, really, 
ages older, you know—one of the indiscretions of his 
youth, I fancy. Odd we're just now knowin of her, 
after all this time. Evidently one of the facts of life he’s 
not over-fond of confronting. Poor fellow! though he’s 
really very fetching—he’s unusual.” 

The woman who said this was, in appearance, unusual. 
The most casual observer would not deny to Marion Tal- 
bot a distinctive grace, a striking air of good form. The 
sweep of her skirts, her well-carried height, the poise of 
her fair head—its crisp blond hair displayed, just now, to 
the best advantage between a small bonnet and the dusk 
richness of a fur wrap—all these points of appearance 
were quickly apprehended. In a more critical survey not 
even the youthful outlines and warm color of her cheek 
could neutralize the coldness of her eyes, nor the red 
curves of her well-cut mouth the lack of gracious sweet- 
ness in glance and smile. 

Her companion was girlishly pretty in a diminutive fash- 
ion, and was a fine foil for her friend. Polly Wise was 
responsive, but she needed leadership, and who more eli- 
gible as social dictator and guide than young Mrs. Talbot? 
In the changing complexity of the capital's social aspects 
the Talbots were representative of the granitelike ele- 
ment. Administrations and flitting official folk might 
come and go, historic mansions might pass from hand to 
hand, or, worse still, find themselves stranded on the 
highway of aggressive trade, but the old Talbot house, 
unabashed by the glories of the pushing northwest quar- 
ter, held its quiet corner between fashion and commerce, 
and sheltered generations of its family, now narrowed 
down to the white-haired old man with the bearing of a 
marquis, his nephew Sidney Trevor, and his widowed 
daughter-in-law. 

The old house held, along with its closeted traditions 
of the past, some very familiar skeletons of to-day. It was 
as open a secret as his dignified grief that old French 
Talbot, Sr., helplessly resented the blooming presence at 
his desolate heartlhstone of this woman of an alien type, 
who, with methods of her own, mourned his only son; 
that Sidney Trevor, despite thirty ape years be- 
hind, an assured future ahead, despite a Harva —s 
and sundry opportunities abroad, found a fin de siéc 
nausea in his cup of life, and wore, together with his 
London clothes, a Hamlet-like sophistication, decidedly 
uncalled-for on the every-day stage; that Polly Wise es- 
sayed an Ophelian rOle in the little drama—but Ophelia 
with Polly’s special additions and improvements—and that 
notwithstanding Polly’s infautine face she displayed a 
clever ‘‘ method in her madness” that one far more astute 
in appearance might honestly envy. What nobody con- 
nected with the old house could know was that the real 
Ophelia, with real improvements, would shortly rise on 
the scene—in her ‘‘ counterfeit presentment ”—that Felici- 
ty Cary’s pictured eyes would first pierce the dreaming 
Siduey’s sloth. But all this belongs elsewhere. 

* And oh, see here, Polly,” Marion had resumed, ‘‘I want 
yes with me at the —_- for my picture; they begin 

fednesday.” (The friends were rolling homeward now, 
through the wintry streets, behind the Talbot ws 
*‘What? Didn't you know he was to do me now? Oh, 
forgot it had all been arranged since we met. Yes, Mr. 
Karl has been enormously anxious since it was first spoken 
of. And French's portrait i such a success that nothing 
will do father Talbot but I must be done to hang beside it. 
I refused positively at first; but he does do beautiful work 
—no mistake about it—and I thought it all over, and it will 
be an interesting way of putting fn Lent. I've planned it 
allout. You're to be there constantly. I must have some- 
body, and it goes without saying Tin have you, Polly. 
We'll have a mite of a studio tea, and somebody in for 
you when the picture is well on. Artist and all, he’s in- 
teresting, and going out as little as I do, even this year, 
I've lots of time. 

**Come round to-morrow, Polly, there's a dear, and help 
me decide about my costume and all. It’s tiresome ye 
painted in this deadly black, but father Talbot would fal 
down in a heap, of course, if 1 thought of anything else. 
I'm decently thankful he can't insist on acap. I verily be- 
lieve he might have, earlier. He’s so English in his ideas— 
early English—early everything. Oh, Polly! he gets more 
exhaustingly proper every day. You should have heard 
him—it was too absurd—‘ And now, my dear child, Mr. 
Karl's being a married man removes every obstacle; for 
these conventions—my dear Marion, you and I understand, 
but they must be regarded —but as I was saying, this re- 
moves every obstacle in the way of having a successful 
a begun at once.’ I could hardly keep my face. I 
aave seen for some time he was fidgeting; but nothing 
would induce him to ask; he’s so desperately punctilious, 
you know. ‘ We have nothing to do with Mr. Karl’s pri- 
vate life; as artist he is all I could desire.” But I could see 
he was mightily relieved when Mrs. Cameron told him 
of Mrs. Karl—that they lived at the Albemarle, on ‘H,’ 
that Karl had been the pies and pet of Judge This 
avd Bishop That, till he scrambled on his own legs—and, 
privately, Polly dear, I think he’s ready for any caper 
now. tie’s destined to be an enormous success, care, 
and doing well now. It’s rather flattering, his great wish 
to do me. We ought really to be done together, you 

retty Poll! Mrs. Cameron insists that I met them before 

loft off going out—before poor dear French’s death—but 
I don't in the least recall it. She says they have been on 
the edges for some time, till now he’s all the go. 


HIS CAREER. 


BY IDA F. CHUNN, 


** Lady Saville has taken him up witharush. And the 
Julians, too—their latest fad—awfully enthusiastic. Lady 
Saville pronounces him a great success, and, say what you 
will, that settles it here.” = 

Mrs. Severance Karl did not look like the wife of a 
successful man. The worn pallor of her face had gone 
to more than one heart, from occasional glimpses in church 
or street; but it was not a face on which to intrude. A 
sad remoteness of bo ate pee cut off any approach. 

To-day, as she walked rapidly on through the populous 
streets, brushed by the social crowds from dispersing 
congregations, she seemed unconscious that the wind was 
pinching her nostrils and purpling her pale lips. She 
was wondering—if anything so acute as wonder could be 
affirmed of the apathy of her mind—why she had not 
brought away with her more of that simple pulpit mes- 
sage of comfort, The choir had sung with ineffable 
sweetness, ‘‘ There is a green hill far away.” Aud she?— 
she kept thinking only of that near hill-side, geave-strewn, 
now in midwinter ungreen, unbeautiful, so damp and 
cold that this morning as she knelt the chill had struck 
to her very heart. 

Such a little while ago how she had planned and been 
over-careful as to Ronald’s little couch—the blankets 
must be light and soft, yet snugly warm! And how fine 
and white the hemstitched sheets! These had been her 
work evening after evening ; as she sewed, the soft breath- 
ing of a child keeping time to her needle. 

he gasped for breath as she thought of the empty 
quiet of that room in the boarding-house in ‘‘H,” shut in 
with her thoughts; dreaded it still more shut in with 
Severance Karl. His impatient pity, his restless, dutiful 
way of hanging about, and relief when he could escape— 
— so many hot pincers on her raw, unhealing 
wounds, 


“Dear Lucy [ran the brief missive she found in her 
room],—A line from old General Cary, asking that I run 
down to Fern Crest—about the picture—obliges me to 
catch the eleven-o’clock train for Charlottesville. Too 
oe an order to let slip. Another Talbot engagement, 

Yednesday, compels my return Tuesday night at latest. 
Am stuffing a few things in my Gladstone, on a minute’s 
notice, and leaving this for you. Yours, 8. K.” 


Was she glad? Sorry? Did shecare? She did not know. 
She suddenly realized she was cold, and trembling she 
on her numb hands before the register’s rush of hot 
air. 

Was it wise, philosophic Charles Dudley Warner who 
said a black hole in the wall was a r makeshift for a 
fireside around which to bring up a family ? She had no 
family to bring up. A dry sob caught in her throat. 
She would feel better by-and-by when she grew warmer 
and rested. 

The room in which she sat, large and tastefully ap- 
pointed, had hangings and touches of dull blue, capa- 
cious easy-chairs, choice odd bits of china and bronze, 
pictures, books, a litter of rugs, and off through the 
south windows, away over innumerable broken roof- 
lines, a bit of river view and the skyward shaft of the 
Monument. 

Exhausted by her aimless tramp, by the cold, and by 
the stress of pent-up emotion, she looked bloodless against 
the blue of her chair. Her silken-soft black hair showed 
threadings of white; her long-lashed dark eyes were en- 
meshed about the corners by finely drawn lives, and held 
deep shadows underneath; a pinching, shrivelling touch, 
like frost on vegetation, had settled over her delicate- 
featured face. 

Presently, as she revived, she walked to a large mirror, 
and looked steadfastly at its reflection. 

*** From him that hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath,’” she said aloud. ‘‘ When he loved me, 
when I was younger, when my children were coming, 
when I had Ronald, a little fatigue, a little pallor, aly 
made me look softer, better, a prettier woman; now, when 
he no longer cares, when I am growin old, when I am 
utterly alone, they make me a fright. And he is forever 
thrown with, forever putting on canvas, such lovely wo- 
men. Felicity Cary—that girl is like a summer morning; 
and only last night I saw in his sketch-book five separate 
studies of that graceful Mrs. Talbot. Poor Severance— 
poor, poor Severance! He has always been so keenly alive, 
so sensitive, to beauty! though he used to say—he meant 
it, too—that my face held something for him better than 
mere beauty—that he worked better when it was near. 
What a hideous mistake for him! What a tangle from be- 
ginning to end! No, no, not the beginning; that seemed so 
good, so right; and there is no end to a misery like ours.” 

She was no longer standing, no longer thinking aloud, 
no longer gazing at that piteous reflection. 

A of memories beat back speech and vision. 


IIL 

When Lucy Gresham found a music class one eventful 
year in a provincial *‘ Institute,” the fates sent to her side 
as teacher of drawing an eager young student of art. 
Boundless in his aspirations, ardently hopeful, easily dis- 
couraged, Severance Karl seemed to need just her when 
they met and were thrown daily together in easy village 
fashion. Gentlewoman to her finger-tips, intelligent, 
loving, somewhat alone, she was the inheritor of all those 
finer distinctions in life which to Karl, from his humble 
sordid birth and the struggles of a hard-won education, 
represented the lacking elements of existence. And she 
—the advent into her quiet days of this impetuous man, 
so avid of knowledge, so full of faith in himself, and later 
on in her—it seemed heaven-planned. 

True, she reminded herself and him that the situation 
had other aspects, that there were grave drawbacks; she 
was older by several years; he was singularly ignorant of 
life in general; that ‘‘things” might fook very different 
in other surroundings; experience proved that they often 
did in the dry white light of the world, which, contrasted 
with this rosy glow of sentiment and passion, was as the 
town’s electric glare to a misty morning's pear! and pink. 
Most of all, she reminded him of his career—that was all- 


- important; nothing must interfere with it; for both had 


fa 





decided long before this point was reached that he had a 
career, a splendidly defined one, across the broad fields 
of art, and mentally spélied it in capitals. 
luterfere with his career? Why she,and she only, 
could make or mar it! In her hands alone lay his “open 
sesame” for fame’s entrance. This was his answer in a 
thousand keys. 
She prevailed against his urgency so far that their 
marriage was deferred till their joint savings had accu- 
mulated to a promising sum—a sum dedicated to his 
studies in a metropolitan school. 
They faced stoutly the long separations of those first 
years; they lived on letters, visits, and magical hope; 
she held her class in the Virginia village; he studied and 
taught in the distant city. 
The birth and death, within a week, of a child dark- 
ened the second long vacation, and the third year they 
spent together in New York. It was complicated by 
some scrambles as to ways and means ; the growth of dis- 
maying doubts, hitherto cut to the surface; op ee by 
many gleams of joy; but it ended in bitterest disappoint- 
ment when they laid another child beside the little grave 
in the mountain village. 
A long physical break-down had intervened for her, and 
when she grew stronger their outside prospects had 
ae ane visibly. They had drifted to Washington, 
and Severance was working at last in a studio of his own, 
Patrons, too, and friendly critics, were on the increase. 
The cherished scheme of a small household somewhere in 
southern Europe still beckoned from the horizon. 
But her hands were too empty, and the idle weeks 
growing into months in an unfamiliar city gave too much 
time for the intrusion of thought guests, unwelcome in 
their garb, for they told een od intruders—that away 
from her now lay her husband’s interests, his pleasure ; 
that aspirations, beliefs, they once held in common were 
hers only now ; that the flattering fumes of a swift suc 
cess, acting on a mercurial temperament, were liquefying 
Karl's most solid theories. Still inordinately ambitious, 
his ambitions had changed; he bad transferred his alle- 
giance. 
How hauntingly strange, mingled with the tender 
echoes of memory, to hear Severance utter something like - 
the following in answer to her : 
** All very well, Lucy dear, this fine, high talk of the 
best, and only the best, or perish in the effort. In print 
or on the lips of a woman it’s mighty fair, it’s really 
beautiful—nobody readier to admit this—but it’s rot, all 
the same. This world, do you know ?—I don’t believe 
you do, though Heaven knows we huve both had op- 
portunities to discover the fact—this world is a very real 
place; we’re surrounded by very real conditions, and the 
sooner we submit and slip into the nearest groove with 
the least friction, why, the sooner we find our place and 
pr ! You see ?”’ 
And ‘* ‘ Progress’ that may mean everything, or nothing 
at all,” she had returned, with haste and a vivid rise of 
color. “The pig who outruns all the others of the litter 
in his zeal to reach the trough certainly progresses; the 
breathless, self-forgetful toiler bearing a message of truth 
and beauty to his waiting fellow-men just as certainly 
~ "Tis a nice, vague term, like religion, art, or 
ove, that may be made to cover any ground.’ 
‘*Come, come, Lucy! You're satirical and illogical at 
onee—a bad combination,” he mocked, teasingly. ‘* You 
don’t mean to say you blame the pig—you—when you've 
almost known the lack of a supper ?” 
“I exonerate him—being a pig,” she rejoined, laugh- 
ing, as he intended, “‘but I reserve my admiration, my 
applause, for the other spectacle.” 
“Most reasonable—e» do I—with reservations, mind 
ou. If he ‘gets there —if—let me see—what was your 
ofty phrase?—‘his waiting fellow-men ’—well, if he makes 
them understand his message is worth while—in short, if 
he succeeds. Otherwise, poor devil! don’t you see he 
has struggled and sweated in vain? No; intelligent 
sympathy goes with the practical worker, not with the 

reamer who insists on delivering to his fellows—mostly 
a dull lot—something over their heads. Wait—wait—I’m 
not through,” as she began her protest. 

“ Oh, don’t you aeons I see what it all means? That 
I ‘bow my knee in the house of Rimmon,’ and all that, in 
my work. And what then—what if I do? Why, just 
simply that, ape dispensed with my bibs and rattles, I 
accept it as one of life’s coercions—that’s all! Yes, we’ve 
covered this ground with many a track, but in the nature 
of things the tracks differ—you’re a woman. Though 
you may well claim this a fallacy, for—Lord! Lord! 
shades of Athene!—for downright worldliness, for unblink- 
ing Philistinism, commend me to your sex—some of its 
varied types. You're too little of the world, believe me; 
it won’t do. You must learn to compromise, to shade 
off; you’re lacking in perspective. By-the-way, hadn't 
you better go to the Camerons’ Thursday? Good friends 
of mine, and so, though you think ‘him pompous and 
her awfully empty '—quoted ee you'd better 
come along. Only, be sure you have a smart new gown; 
it “Il be a regular dress e, remember!” 

Long before, Severance had proved to his own satisfac- 
tion how impossible were her schemes for a home. If 
she understood his added dread of the curtailment of his 
luxury and wide liberty of movement, she gave no sign. 
A home in any fashion he would tolerate now far ex- 
ceeded in expense (so he argued) their present conven- 
ience in boarding; and so boarding they were even when, 
a year or so later, Ronald, her boy, came to make anew 
for her this crooked world. 


IV. 

She was not the type of woman to merge all in mother- 
hood. The topmost niche in the altar of her affections 
was yet her husband’s. All her energies of thought and 
desire had too long been enwrapped in the dream of his 
development, his highest good. But what a radiant joy 
to her stinted heart, what a light to her eyes, what a 
-—— for the years she had begun to dread, what a link 

n the tense weakened chain of married life this child, 
scarcely hoped for after those earlier Josses and her own 
somewhat wasted vigor! 

Dear Heaven! was there ever such a boy? And Sever- 
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ance—Severance too yielded to his charm. He was hon- 
estly proud of the lovely boy. 

‘Talk of pictures—he's a picture worth while! What 
eyes the scamp has! Why, they’re like nothing but water 
that holds the mirrored sky—depths on depths of translu- 
cent blue! And his hair has the sunlight in it—and his 
lashes! I'm fairly restless to try him in paint.” 

Try him in paint he did later on, and with much suc- 
cess. He was more at home. Baby wiles, baby smiles, 
ae” cama peaceful lures to domesticity and his “ain 
fireside.” 

The wife sang away in twilight lullabies spectres which 
had yielded to no other spell. With Ronald’s gold curls 
against her jetty braids, with Ronald’s warm thready 
= echoing her happy heart-beats as he lay a ros 

urden in her arms, little wonder she forgot to dre 
and dreamed with the child. 

A favorite device for his sleepy-time, as he began to 
talk, was going to ‘‘ Nappy’s house ” and ‘‘ Nappy-land,” 
where he insisted he journeyed each time he closed his 
flower-blue eyes. So she set a lullaby to music, and over 
and over again at dusk she sang the rhyming, crooning 
measure: 


Go, seek play in Nappy-land; 
Dear, my baby, go. 
Elfins wander to and fro; 
High and low, high and low, 
Ring their romps in Nappy-land. 


Find soft sleep in Nappy-land; 
. Close your eyes of bine; 

Let no little wink shine thro’. 
Stars shall be alight for you 

Down in shining Nappy-land. 

Wing your flight to Nappy-land ; 
Sweet, my birdling, go. 
Angels will the pathway show. 
Soft and low, soft and low, 

Sound their songs from Nappy-land. 


Where lies wondrous Nappy-land ? 
Give to me your ear. 
Soft—none else must hear. 
Here, my nodding treasure, here, 
Close in mother’s arma, my dear; 
Easy journey, never fear. 
Listen, sweet, how close and clear, 
Nearer, nearer, very near, 
Ring the dreaming children's voices 
Out from happy Nappy-land. 


For toys he cared little, a dirty-faced rag personage, 
Japanese by intention, being a favored exception, divid- 
ing with ““Gyp” his childish devotion. ‘‘ Jap’s” nation- 
ality and countenance, in fact, were wellnigh effaced by 
Ronald’s kisses and tears, and a too familiar acquaintance 
with the floor and Gyp's teeth. ‘‘Gyp” was an equally 
battered-looking Scotch terrier; and the trio were iusep- 
arable friends, 

They went to bed with one another, together they rose, 
and Ronald would fain have had both dine and sup with 
him, but for the inability of the one and an absurd pre- 
judice on the part of mamma. If Jap’s high-colored 
lineaments were hopelessly damaged by ‘‘Time’s cor- 
roding tooth,” to say nothing of Gyp’s, bis elfish eyes 
still looked steadily, although blankly, on the world. 

Gyp, of affectionate renown, was a vagabond rescued 
from the ‘ pound,” with a tail abridged to shorter limits 
than his name, and a waggish turn given instead to his 
head. And the astounding cleverness of that ugly ter- 
rier! No professionally coached four-foot of them all 
could outdo him in dexterity. He sat so mannishly up- 
right in corners; he leaped so neatly through swinging 
hoops and across brooms and sticks; he begged so cour- 
teously for food, most of all with his yearning eyes; and 
he even essayed a Mother Goose melody in rhythmic 
yelps. 
¥ But it was in Ronald’s nursery that his virtues so pre- 
eminently shone, as glitteringly fine, dear doggie, as his 
shaggy hair was dingy and coarse. His small master’s 
instincts were delightfully sound in admitting to terms of 
closest intimacy this waif of a terrier. 

“Gyp love Jap, muver; Jap love Gyp, muver; Ronny 
love Gyp, Ronny love Jap. Whooo love?” This formula 
of asseveration and question was a daily pastime, ending 
as it must in a smother of kisses on the questioner’s rose- 
red lips. 

Gyp the soulful, Jap the soulless, went in to the night- 
ly baby prayers, and who dare say that these petitions 
did not avail for the dog, for certain it is he led a sin- 
gularly peaceful life, prolonged into green old age long 
after Ronald's brief light had ceased on earth. 

For when Ronald was four he left them, suddenly, as 
in a night—snatched away by one of those childish ail- 
ments that make an end almost before they are discerned. 
He died just at dusk—his sleepy-time—of an October 
evening, and before the next nightfall was sleeping for 
the first time out of reach of his mother’s arms. 

“Out, out, brief candle!” Did men call this an over- 
watching Providence, this snuffing out of her tiny 
cherished spark—her spark of love and light and life? 
Only one of myriads of such frail life flames; but what 
then? What matter the millions left, when this was 
hers, her only one, blown out by some wandering wind 
of destiny! Who knew—who cared for this darkness that 
could be felt? 

‘Suffer us not, O Judge most merciful, for any pains 
of death”—not our own, dear pitying Lord; that were 
burden easy borne, but ‘‘for any pains of death to fall 
away from Thee.” n 

Several months later Mr. T. Severance Karl had per- 
fected his arrangements for an Atlantic journey and a 
prolonged stay on ‘‘the other side.” Not that by the 
merest chance he ever alluded to it in any but the most 
matter-of-fact tone and off-hand manner, as if crossing, 
with him, must be an occurrence as unmarked as the leap- 
ing of one of his native mountain brooks in his boyish 
days. 

He was too cleverly cosmopolitan in tone to be dis- 
tinctively Anglican, too superficially cultured to be an 
active partisan; all civilization was fair, nothing su- 
premely good. He gave the impression of a man to whom 
life held full chalices, but could bring no surprises. 

Just now, as host at a studio tea—the last of a rushing 
season—he appeared to the most pleasing advantage. 
With no parting in his slightly waved cloudlike dark 
hair, a suppressed glow on his fine heavy-lidded eyes, 
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the sweep of his mustache—the only whisker he wore— 
concealing the impression of weakness about his sym- 
metrical mouth, and set off by an artist-at-home sort of 
négligé, he was the most picturesque-looking man in his 
tasteful apartments. 

Outside, the March winds were in full riot; over the 
bright bleak city they mee in noisy gusts, whirling the 
dust-heaps, ges 5 ma. the bare budc ing tree boughs and 
the garments of unwary pedestrians; but all this burly- 
burly without only served to emphasize the glowing 
warmth, the color and fragrance, of Karl's rooms. 

Delicious woodland odors, stealing from masses of 
bloom bedded in every available space, gratefully wooed 
the senses —trailing arbutus, with its hvarsons | fusion 
of pink and white blossom, violets ‘‘ sweeter than Cy- 
therea’s breath,” waxy narcissus, amber primrose, and 
sun- bright buttercup lent their very hearts to the soft 
air and their colors to the scene. An added enrichment 
was gained from the gowns of Karl's guests, of whom 
(needless to state of a Washington afternoon ‘“‘affair’’) 
the larger portion were women. The fair wearers moved 
in expectant curiosity on their round of inspection, rus- 
tling from bibelots to tapestries, and from both again to 
the array of canvas. 

Two easels, especially popular points of lingering sur- 
vey, carried portraits of young women. One, labelled 
“Portrait of a Lady,” was a most successful delineation 
of Marion Talbot's grace; painted full length, erect, with 
a single red rose in one tapering hand, it brought out 
with marvellous effectiveness the details of her sumptuous 
figure and the poise of her fine head. Healy’s “ Mary An- 
derson,” Cabanel’s ‘‘ Miss Gleamer,” Merritt’s ‘‘ A Wash- 
ington Girl,” and many another were recalled by way of 
comparison as guests chattered and laughed in attitudes 
of pretended criticism. 

Old French Talbot, Sr., wore a frown and the gravity 
of displeasure at all this public discussion of anything 
bearing the Talbot name. He forgot to frown, and 
smiled instead, when he presently found himself with 
a friend before an adjacent easel. Fronting the serene 
sweetness of the girl’s face it held, frowns must needs 
disappear before that counterfeited sunshine. 

Such a look of sincerity, of fearless candor, such an 
outreaching lovableness, shone from the eyes and made 
itself felt in the tender curves of the mouth—there was 
such fitting simplicity of accessories and pose. And with 
almost startling cleverness the artist had caught and 
transcribed the sweet paradox of Felicity’s eyes — their 
clear radiance, their dusky softness and melting charm. 

Old General Cary, up for the exhibition, audibly 
gloated over Felicity’s fairness; and under its benign in- 
fluence the two friends of long standing fell into mellow 
reminiscence. 

Lady Saville, elaborate as to gown and manner, was 
in full evidence. She was awfully interested in the ris- 
ing genius. ‘‘ Really charmed with him, you know,” she 
declared, in frank, matronly fashion. Assisted by a bevy 
of society’s favorites, she was dispensing Karl’s hospitali- 
ties. She was doing this, too, in a manner singularly de- 
void of her usual frank air of condescension and boredom, 
For it was understood among the initiated that Lady 
Saville smilingly but firmly drew the line at luncheons 
and teas. A decidedly ‘‘ smart” air pervaded the artist's 
modest farewell endeavor. 

“He is sure to be an enormous success,” his titled 
friend insisted. ‘‘ He is really most unusual, you know, 
And to think he sails Saturday, and for an indefinite 
time! I find myself inconsolable. It’s simply awful, 
giving him up this way; he is so helpful to me—almost 
a magician, at times, you know, with his schemes and 
ideas—for I insist that ideas are a boon, a positive lux- 
ury —and I’ve really known his color schemes — when 
ove had reached a pitch of despair in entertaining—the 
arrangements and all—to be little short of inspiration— 
genius. To be sure”—in deliberate after-thought—“ he 
only lends himself in this way on rare occasions, and 
to—” 

‘* Spiteful, top-lofty old thing, she means us to under- 
stand he does this only for her!” was her listener’s thought, 
but aloud she said, sweetly, with a deprecatory smile: 

“Dear Lady Saville, don’t, please. Don’t! It sounds 
as if we needed a reminder of the veritable fairyland of 
some of your coveted ‘At Homes’.” 

‘*What’s this I hear, French ?” old Cary was saying ; 
‘*French’s widow off again? She sails Saturday, I hear. 
And so do several others!” in an undertone. ‘* Well, 
well, if I were asked the distinguishing feature of this 
generation, I should put it down globe-trotting. It seems 
the universal panacea. We used to think that grief needed 
quiet, sought repose, but we have changed all that. But 
I say—it’s the very plan—now you can come tome. Yes 
—yes—come to Fern Crest, of course—and bring Sidney 
for the fishing, and a spell besides.” 

Sidney, coming in late, found himself beside the elder- 
ly friends from force of habit, but he lingered, held in 
thrall by a different force. Riveted by the smiling pic- 
tured gaze of the youthful mistress of Fern Crest, his keen 
eyes forgot for once to be critical, and yielded to some 
sovereign charm. 

Polly Wise, across intervening figures and easels, smiled 
and beckoned in vain. But of how Karl's exhibition 
scored a losing point in Polly’s harmless game belongs to 
another history. 

Lucy Karl, standing a little later at the window of her 
chamber, after her ‘‘ private view ” at the deserted studio, 
found alternating with many another image the serene 
sweetness of Felicity Cary’s face painting itself again and 
again upon the twilight grayness. 

That was a magical likeness; a clever, conscientious 

iece of work as well. She felt a loyal glow of pride in 
its honest workmanship as definite as her memory of the 
girl's fairness. Unwarranted, and wholly womanly and 
indefinable, was the pang that accompanied the memory. 
For with all our boasted power of telepathy, psychical 
divination, and what not, so little do we know of the 
inwardness of other lives, other hearts, that she could 
never know that the most tingling rebuke Karl's sensitive 
vanity had ever received had been conveyed through the 
sweet eyes now haunting the wife’s fancy. 

The topmost tapering point of the Monument shone a 
gleam of white in the far-off dusk. The innumerable 
twinkling darts of the city lights wavered and flared 
momentarily, in the wind seeming the makeshifts they 
were, compared with the inviolate steadfastness of the 
outcoming stars showing above her in the wan spring 
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sky. Somehow that steady, unwavering shining held a 
meaning for her to-night. If, after all, happiness were 
over for her, if all that made life best worth while were 
san A gone, at least work was left—work for Karl— 
helping forward his career. Dear Heaven! keep alive 
that watchword Karl’s career. Work too for other dark- 
ened lives whose candles had gone out. ‘‘The unwearied 
watch of the old stars.” 

There flashed back along the vibrant chords of memory 
another woman’s anguished cry: 


Grant me some smaller grace than comes to these, 
But so much patience as a blade of grass 
Grows by contented through the heat and cold. 


THE OLD DRESS. 


HAT shall we do with the poor old dress, 
Fit to be cast aside 
Long ere out of life’s storm and stress 
Its busy owner died? 


Not worth remaking, and room is scarce, 
And to leave it hung in its place 

Means sudden pangs of a scarce-healed woe 
And a lost beloved face. 


Yet that dress was shabby that close beside 
Anotber of silk might hang, 

And it brushed its neighbor nestling there 
With never a grudging pang. 


For the heart that beat in the shabby gown 
Loved the heart in the silken dress, 

And left it a lesson of life-long love 
And patient unselfishness. 


O silent witness of mother-love 
Till the warm heart fell asleep! 
Good enough for the mother’s wear,— 
Then good enough to keep! 


Fold it away with reverent hands 
And quiet and loving tears, 
Then pray for the heart in the silken dress 
Through the motherless coming years! 
FLORENCE EVELYN Pratt. 


COLLEGE FRATERNITIES FOR WOMEN. 


3’ VER since the appearance of the first feminine Greek- 

4 letter society at Monmouth College in 1867 the move- 
ment has rapidly gained in favor at the coeducational col- 
leges, and at present there are existing about ten of these 
fraternities, with one hundred active chapters and a mem- 
bership of over ten thousand women. 

Pi Beta Phi is really the oldest, but Kappa Alpha Theta, 
formed at De Pauw in the spring of 1870, claims to be first, 
because Pi Beta Phi was only a local college society for 
several years under the name of the I. C. Sorosis, afterward 
changed. In the fall of 1870 Kappa Kappa Gamma was 
established, and this is the largest and most prominent of 
all the feminine secret societies, having twenty-six active 
chapters, besides several alumne associations. Next in 
prominence are Kappa Alpha Theta, Pi Beta Phi, Delta 
Gamma, and Alpha Pi. Others are Gamma Phi Beta and 
Epsilon Kappa Pi, while Delta Delta Delta, established in 
1889, at Boston, is the youngest of the sisterhood. 

These feminine fraternities only exist in coeducational 
colleges, as the charters of the women’s colleges forbid 
them. They do not have any connection with the men's 
fraternities, but they are similar in character and aim. 

Most of the societies are governed by a grand council of 
officers, although there are many varieties in the mode of 
government. The college chapters meet once a week, 
usually in the evening, but the alumne associations only 
come together occasionally, and then celebrate their re- 
union with a grand feast and social function at some 
prominent hotel. At the regular weekly gatherings busi- 
ness affairs are first attended to, and then the young mem- 
bers lay aside all serious matters, and spend a few hours 
of gayety and enjoyment, with music, dancing, plays, and 
Other amusements. No outsider is admitted, but once 
during each term an open meeting is given to the gentle- 
men in the evening, and an afternoon affair to the ladies 
of the college. 

There is always a spirit of rivalry among the different 
fraternities to secure the most desirable of the new stu- 
dents on their entrance, and each novice is much lionized 
when first joining the coterie of her choice. Indeed, the 
girl who remains an outsider during her college course 
misses the pleasantest part of the social life, as these secret 
circles do much toward forming and strengthening the ties 
of friendship, and in bringing the girls in closer touch 
with college manners and methods. 

All the fraternities have their colors, badge, flower, 
songs, secrets, grip, password, and other characteristic 
features. Several publish magazines, among the most 
popular being the Key, the publication of Kappa Kappa 
Gamma; the Arrow, of Pi Beta Phi; the 7’rident, of Delta 
Delta Delta; and the Kappa Alpha Theta, sent out by the 
society of the same name. The badge pins are quaint and 
odd in appearance, and are highly prized by their owners. 

The secrets are Only mysterious to the uninitiated; in 
reality they are scholarly and often uplifting in influence, 
incentives to unselfish and noble actions and ambitions. 
The initiate is made to realize that the purposes of the fra- 
ternity are of a serious nature, meant to be an aid, not a 
hinderance, to growth. To quote from the Key: ‘‘ The 
basis of fraternities is made of principles which teach 
right living and right thinking. The initiate must dwell 
upon these until they have become a fact of her life and 
are reflected in her conduct, This is the deeper signifi- 
cance of the fraternity.” 

Some of these Greek-letter societies have built chapter- 
houses, where they hold their meetings, and which serve 
as club-houses for the members. The buildings are pretty 
and well designed, and arranged with artistic taste. 

Each year the national fraternities, with their local and 
alumne chapters, grow in numbers and interest, and at 
such prominent universities as Cornell, Ann Arbor, and 
Syracuse their influence is widely felt, and in the smaller 
colleges they promote a loyal and enthusiastic concern in 
the progress and welfare of the Alma Mater. 
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OCTOBER WORK IN THE .GARDEN. 


N' )W is the time to plan whatever changes you may desire to make in your 
LN garden. The effect of its arrangement for the past season will still be 
fresh in your mind, and this will enable you to decide what bas been satis- 
factory and what disappointing. If the hardy plants of the border are not 
arranged so that their colors harmonize, mark in some way those you think 
it advisable to put elsewhere, should it not be convenient to remove them at 
this time, and also decide where they are to be placed; and how they are to be 
arranged ta their new quarters. One must have done considerable work 
among fl»wers before he can avoid mistakes that come from unfamiliarity 
with the colors and habits of them. The wise amateur soon finds out that 
flowers alone will not make a garden charming. There must be an arrange- 
ment of them along the lines of the laws of harmony in order to have the 
genera! effect what it ought to be. 

Therefore the advice is given to go over your garden at this season and 
study it well, and see if it cannot be improved another year by a rearrange- 
ment of some of the plants in it. Bear in mind the fact that a really fine 
garden is not the result of one season’s work, but a development, an evolu- 
tion, that can only come with time, and that it must be the outgrowth of 
careful and intelligent study of the material you have to work with and the 
conditions under which you have to work 

Many of the plants which do not seem to be just where they belong can be 
moved quite as well now asin spring. This is true more especially of herba- 
ceous and perennial plants. In transplanting them be careful to disturb their 
roots as little as possible. Dig about them on all sides, and lift them with a 
large mass of earth containing their roots intact. Put them on a wheelbarrow 
and trundle them off to their new location. Fill im about them firmly with 
mellow soil, after which give them a good watering, if the ground is dry. 
Shrubs I would not move until spring. If transplanted now they will not 
have become fully established in their new quarters by the advent of cold 
weather, and this will put an end to their work for the season at a time when 
the plant is not in a condition to be interfered with safely. In spring all the 
conditions are more favorable to removal. Decide now where you care to 
have them, however. That part of the work need not wait. 

Do not make the mistake of scattering plants all over your lawn. Leave 
a smooth, clear expanse of lawn in front of the house, and on its sides, if 
possible. Plant your shrubbery along the edge of the place, or, if it is large, 
in groups some distance apart, away from the house. A little stretch of lawn 
to separate the house from the ornamental grounds gives a much more pleasing 
effect to a place than a yard filled with plants, no matter how rare they may 
be. Its green turf makes a restful spot for the eye, and emphasizes the home 
part of the place because of the separation it makes between house and 
shrubbe ry or border 

In planting border plants their habits should be considered. Unless this is 
done one is likely to make some grave mistakes, Take the perennial phlox as 
an illustration. Some varieties grow to a height of five and six feet. Some 
are dwarfs. Unless the difference of growth is understood, one may get the 
dwarf in the background, where it will be wholly hidden. The amateur will 
readily see the importance of understanding more about a plant than the color 
of its flowers 

Old clumps of herbaceous plants will be all the better next year for a 
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PARIS DINNER GOWN. 


judicious thinning out now. If you do not care to increase the number 
of your plants, it is well to cut away considerable of the older portions 
of them. But do not throw away any good roots. Some one in the 
neighborhood will always be glad to get them. 

Esen E, Rexrorp. 


AUTUMN TAILOR COSTUMES. 
See illustrations on page 825, 


OR cool days in early autumn are some charming gowns. A black 

cloth costume designed by Redfern has a new shape of bolero 
jacket trimmed with bands of white satin and black braid. A full vest 
of deep cream lace and crush belt with large bow of cerise taffeta make 
it look smarter than the plain cloth, 

In dark blue is another gown, which also is trimmed with braid— 
black and gold. The cuffs and collar stand out in an odd effect. 

A short loose jacket of bright red cloth is most effective and smart 
with its narrow gold braid. The jacket is lined throughout with white 
satin, and the revers are faced with the same. 

A costume from Lord & Taylor is of bluet blue serge, jacket and 
skirt design, trimmed with graduated widths of flat white braid; and a 
light gray costume is also noticeable with its effective black and gray 
braiding. 


PARIS RECEPTION TOILETTE. 
See iliustration on front page. 


Qone of the reception costumes are exceedingly showy and effective 
W) this autumn. ne gown that is particularly smart is embroidered 
with silver and gold spangles, put around lozenge-shaped bits of blue 
mirror velvet, and Nile-green satin on the short jacket, which opens to 
show a front of Nile-green satin partially covered with a neck-tie of 
embroidered net. The skirt and sleeves of this gown are of broché 
silk, a blue with large silvery leaves, This design is from la Compagnie 
Lyonnaise, Paris. 

To wear with the gown isa hat from Marescot. It is of velvet plissé, 
trimmed with orange velvet and gold buckle, an aigrette and black 
plumes. 


DINNER GOWN AND CALLING COSTUME. 


DINNER gown of ivory satin is made with skirt trimmed with 

a full flounce, put on in scallops extending around the entire 
skirt and diagonally across the front breadth, where it is finished with 
a bow of satin ribbon. The waist has a yoke of shirred mousseline 
de soie and a deep lace-edged fichu. The sleeves are shirred, anid at 
the wrist have a lace ruffle. A belt of white satin is tied at the left 
side with a graceful bow. 

In dull red Liberty velvet is a smart autumn costume, The. skirt is 
made with three gathered flounces cut in points, each flounce trimmed 
with a band of white lace insertion and a ruche of black. mousseline 
de soie. The waist of velvet plissé has a Figaro jacket and revers. On 
the shoulders are full caps of the velvet trimmed to match the skirt. 
With this gown is a very odd hat made of black velvet. The trimmin 
consists of three black feathers and one white one and a rosette o 
geranium velvet. 
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AUTUMN TAILOR COSTUMES.—[See Pace 824.) 





DECORATIVE WINDOW-BOXES. 


NE of the most attractive and 
pleasing features of the deco- 





rative furniture in a room is a win- 
dow-box of some design in which 
there are growing plants of various 
kinds. Window-boxes have been 
in use for many years, and as they 











are always a popular feature, they 
will probably never be abandoned. 





allowed to show; for instance, to 
make the centre shield cut three 
pieces of the thin iron, and tack them 
to the box as shown in Fig. 5. 
Around the outside edge of the shield 
bend and fasten with staples a piece 
of stout wire, which will stand out 
from the flat surface of the sheet-iron 











There are many ways in which to 
make good window-boxes, and the designs and materials 
that may be used in their construction are almost as inex- 
haustible as those used in the composition of furniture 
and draperies. Boxes for the outside of a window must 
necessarily be constructed of materials that are non-per- 
f ishable, such as tiles, metal, 
earthen - ware, terra-cotta, or 
pottery, while those for the 
inside may be of the same ma- 
terial, or of wood, papier- 
maché, compositions of various 
kinds, or of substances that are 
equally as desirable. 

A few simple and pretty de- 
signs are here illustrated, and 
the accompanying description 
will enable any one with a little 
patience and perseverance to make an attractive window- 
box, at a slight cost for materials. 

When making a box the length and width of the win- 
dow-sill on which it is to rest must be taken into con- 
sideration; a box should be an inch or two shorter than 





fasten them to the wood with glue and fine steel-wire 
nails, and then give the box a coat or two of thin paint of 
some desired shade. When the paint has dried sufficiently 
apply a thick coat, and all over the surface, but not the 
ornaments, sprinkle bird-gravel, and allow the paint to 
dry; the gravel 

will then stick 

fast,andanoth- [maa 
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be applied, and Ms gf ae 
the result will 
be a rough 
sanded surface. ; 
Next obtain ie air a an 
some new rope 
about _‘ three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter, and with steel-wire nails 
bind all the edges. This rope will look well gilded, and 
the ornaments will be much improved by touching the 
high parts with gilt. Gold paint for this purpose can be 
purchased at any paint-store, and after it is applied and 
dry it shouid be 
coated with very 
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thin spirit var- 
nish to keep the 
moisture from 
the plants from 
tarnishing it. 
Design No. 3 
suggesis a deco- 
ration somewhat 











the total length of the sill, and if the sill is not sufficiently 
wide to support it, then it will be necessary to screw two 
brackets fast to the casing, having the top of the brackets 
flush with the top of the sill, as shown in Fig. 0. 

Design No. 1 is a suggestion for a box of wood, show- 
ing the front and one end; the decoration may be wood- 
carving, or of composition or papier-maché applied to the 
wood with glue and fine steel- wire nails. A cabinet- 
maker or carpenter can make this box and carve the or- 
naments, or if they are to be of composition they may be 
purchased from a decorator or manufacturer of compo- 
sition ornaments, 





It is impossible to state any 
given length for a window-box, as 
that is always governed by the 
length of a sill, but a good height 
is generally seven inches, while 
the width for a box of medium 
size should be from seven to nine 
inches, according to the window it 
is to decorate. Ten or twelve 
inches is not too wide for a box of 
good size, while some large ones 
are made fifteen or eighteen inches 
in width to accommodate the roots } 
of plants they are to contain. fie. 

Moist earth never should be 

placed in a wood or composition 
box, as it causes the material to swell and separate at the 
joints; so a lining of zinc should be made to fit snugly 
within the outer box, and provided with several small 
yipes to carry off all surplus moisture. Fig. 1 shows a zinc 
ining provided with four handles, by means of which it 
may be removed at any time. Fig. 2 illustrates one of the 
small pipes fastened to the bottom, while Fig. 3 shows its 
position, projecting through a hole made in the bottom of 
the wooden box, and also a small 
glass suspended under it by cord 
or wire, in which drippings are 
canght. 








on the Old Eng- 

lish or Gothic or- 

der, and will be found very simple to work out. A box 

of the required size should be made, and the outside cov- 

ered with ordinary burlaps or bagging, such as furniture 

is packed in. This bagging can be fastened to the wood 

with Lepage’s or any other good liquid glue, and when 

that has dried thoroughly the bagging should be treated 

with two or three successive coats of paint, light olive- 
green or any other desirable color. 

From a tinsmith purchase a sheet or two of very thin 
iron, such as 
stove-pipes are 
made of, and 
with a stout 
pair of shears 
cut some strips 
one inch wide 
to bind the up- 
per and lower 
edges of the 
box with. The 
strips for the 
corners should be two inches wide, and bent over so that 
but one inch of iron will show on a side. The nails to 
fasten these strips on with should be large oval-headed 
brass upholsterers’ tacks, that can be purchased at almost 
any hardware-store. They should be driven about an 
inch apart from centre to centre. It will be necessary to 
punch small holes with an awl and a mallet, and to arrange 
these holes evenly the centre of the strip should be marked 
with a lead-pencil, and then the inches measured off with 
arule,thus sav- 
ing a good deal 
of guess- work. 
The holes can 
be punched by 
laying the strip 
of iron on a 
piece of soft 
board,and with 
a blow from 
the mallet driv- 
ing the awl 
through the iron. When the edges are 
all bound, cut from the thin iron four 
fleurs-de-lis three or four inches in 
height, and fasten them to the box with 
ordinary oval-headed carpet - tacks. 
They need not necessarily be cut out in 
one piece, but may be in several, as 
shown in the pattern (Fig. 4); the cen- 
tre and sides may be cut out and applied 
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separately, and 
the bindin 
piece tack 
across _ them. 
The shields are 
also to be cut from the thin iron and applied with oval- 
headed carpet-tacks; where the light cross-strips are indi- 
cated there is not any iron, but the surface of the box is 





Design No. 2 is a suggestion for 
a home-made affair that when 
completed will form an attractive 








bit of furniture. Make a box the 
desired size of pine boards about 
three-quarters or seven-eighths of 
an inch thick; purchase compo- 
sition wreaths and ribbons enough 











No. 7. 
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pieces, and lend prominence to the 
outline. 

The end ones are made in a similar manner, and then 
the iron trimmings of the box are to be painted black, to 
give them a good finish and prevent them from rusting. 
Ordinary black paint thinned with turpentine will an- 
swer very well, but a fine black finish can be given in the 
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following manner: Purchase a small can of ivory-black 
ground in oil, and thin it to the consistency of rich milk 
with equal parts of Japan drier and spirits of turpentine 
mixed together; it will then be ready to apply to the iron 
with a soft brush in three successive coats. One coat 
should dry thoroughly before another is applied, and the 
paint should dry with adead or flat surface, that is, without 
ry | gloss. If, however, aslight gloss should remain after 
it is dry, it can be avoided in the next coat by adding a 
little more turpentine to the paint. Use only these medi- 
ums for thinning, as others will not work to good advan- 
tage or produce desired results. 

A very odd and artistic box can be made by working 
out design No. 4 in the following manner: 

A wooden box of the desired size is to be covered with 
a good quality of floor matting, fastened on securely with 
liquid glue: when itis dry bind the edges and corners with 
a very heavy gimp or webbing about an inch wide glued 
fast to the matting. Paint the entire box a pleasing shade 
of green or deep orange; two or three coats will be suffi- 
cient to fill all the small seams between the wisps of the 
matting, and fill the spongy texture of the binding. 

Obtain some hand-made bellows-nails from a large 
supply or bardware store, and drive these all around the 
edge of the box in the middle of the gimp binding; these 
nails have thin flat heads of irregular shape and size, but 
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they generally measure from three-quarters to an inch and 
a quarter in diameter. The renaissance decoration on the 
front and sides is to be cut from thin stove-pipe sheet- 
iron, and applied with oval-headed carpet-tacks, and then, 
together with the nail-heads, all the parts are to be painted 
as described for Design No. 3. The result will be decided- 
ly striking as wel as pleasing, while the idea is an original 
one and very uncommon. 

Design No. 5 suggests an idea for a box to be decorated 
in Venetian bent iron; the pattern can be marked out with 
light iron wire and tacked to a wooden box with small 
staples, or an entire box may be formed of scrolls made of 
narrow strips of iron about three-sixteenths or quarter of 
an inch wide, and fastened together with small bands of 
the same material. 

If it is desired to make a box in this way it will be 
well to have a blacksmith make a frame-work of quarter- 
inch square iron the desired size, for it will then be an 
7 matter to fill in the panels with scrolls. 

hen making a grille panel it is best to mark out on a 
piece of smooth paper the desired design in full size, and 
over this plan it will be found much easier to bend and 
fit the scrolls. Where the scrolls touch each other the 
should be bound with a little band of iron, but if it wilt 
not bend nicely but break off instead, then use a small 
band cut from a sheet of soft brass or copper. The strips 
of iron to form the scrolls with are to be cut from thin 
stove-pipe sheet-iron, and can be bent readily with the 
fingers, but to form the small curved ends of scrolls a 
pair of round-nosed pincers will prove very handy. 
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Inside of the finished grille box a zine lining should be 
placed, and as the earth contained within it would have a 
tendency to spread the sides, it would be well to have two 
or three ribs of zinc soldered to the 
inside, extending across from side to 
side, to hold them in place. 

All the iron of the grille box and 
the outside of the zinc lining should 
be coated with the black paint to 
insure a good finish and at the same 
time prevent the iron from rusting. 

If this design should be worked 
out with iron wire tacked to a wood 
box, the iron scrolls, including the 











1 apply them with, should 
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almost impossible to coat them after applying without 
smearing the box. 

The wooden box should be treated to several coats of 
paint of some desirable color before the wire-work is 
tacked on, and the result when carried out either way will 
prove very satisfactory. 

Design No. 6 is somewhat on the Greek order, with the 
decorative binding and ornament of thin iron, 

To carry it out satisfactorily the directions for design 
No. 3 may be followed, but instead of covering the outside 
of the box with burlaps, as described, some other material 
may be used, such as heavy drapery cloth or tapestry cloth 
having a damask pattern, or the peculiar Japanese matting 
that may be obtained from the outside covering of large 
tea-clests. 

Design No. 7 is a suggestion for a handsome window- 
box having three compartments, and is admirably adapted 
to palms and ferns, ‘Two or three palms may be placed 
in the large centre compartment, and ferns of several 
varieties may occupy the boxes at either side. 

This box will necessarily have to be constructed by a 
cabinet-maker, and will look well in any native wood, 
such as oak, ash, birch, cherry, hazel, sycamore, and white- 
wood, or clear white pine; mahogany is one of the hand- 
somest of woods for furniture of every description, and if 
this box is made of it, with the carving executed properly, 
the result will be most satisfactory. There should be 
three zinc linings made, one for each compartment, and 
each must be provided with the necessary waste-pipe at 
the bottom. 

All the unfinished surfaces of this box, both inside and 
the bottom, should be covered with at least two coats of 
paint. When speaking of a finished surface reference is 
made to the parts that are stained, varnished, and pol- 
ished, and oil caahenes of a good piece of cabinet-work 
should be coated with a finishing medium. All the parts 
that are not visible are to be primed or painted, to protect 
the wood from moisture, and thereby prevent the joints 
from springing or opening. 

Design No. 8 suggests an idea for a standard box that 
may rest on a window-sill or on a table, and can be made 
any desired size. The general treatment is to be carried 
out in the same manner 
as described for design 
No.3, with all the applied 
ornaments of thin sheet- 
iron; the rings can be 
made by any blacksmith 
at a slight cost, while the 
claw-feet may be pur- 
chased at a hardware- 
store; they will probably 
be of brass, but when 
painted black will appear 
the same as the other 
black iron ornaments. A 
hanging box is illustrated 
in design No. 9. If it is 
to be suspended from the 
casing of a window of or 
dinary size, a good proportion for it will be ten inches high, 
nine inches square at top, and seven at the bottom. This 
box will form a pleasing feaiure in any window, and if 
filled with growing vines 
will be a very attractive 
bit of decoration. 

These designs are but a 
few of the many attrac- 
tive and artistic ways 
in which window - boxes 
muy be decorated, and to 
those with the fortunate 
gift of originality they 
may suggest ideas that 
will be appreciated and 
lead to the creation of at- 
tractive bits of furniture. 

A very pretty arrange- 
ment for palms and ferns 
for window-box design 
No. 7 is to plant a high 
spreading palm in the 
centre of the middle com- 
partment, and at cither 
side of this a shorter palm. 
In the twoend boxes ferns 
of some tall variety may be embedded near the inside 
ends—that is, near the middle box—and other varieties of 
shorter growth may be arranged along toward the ends of 
the boxes, gradually decreasing in height, and thus form- 
ing, when complete, an arrangement of plants with the 
tops forming a pyramid. J. Harry ApDAmMs. 
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EW YORK girls have all been in town lately, with 

their trunks full of crushed muslin gowns, hats with 
limp and curlless feathers and faded flowers, crumpled 
chiffon bodices, worn-out bicycle and golf suits, soiled 
gloves, and torn veils. The walls of the shopping district 
have resounded with familiar voices, crying out: ‘‘ Why, 
where did you come from? How long are you going to 
be in town? How brown you are!” and so forth. 

The one idea the girls have is to replenish their ward- 
robes as quickly as possible, so as 10 get themselves ready 
to start off on the 1st of October to join the many house 
parties which at this season are so much in vogue. They 
find that they must not only have, as a few years ago, a 
fresh supply of evening and afternoon gowns, but they 
must, as well, have a complete sporting outfit. Short 
skirts, bicycle suits, golf suits, duck shirt-waists, strong 
thick-soled walking boots, dog-skin gloves, and outing hats 
are necessary adjuncts to going off for a week’s visit to a 
country house. 

The extravagant girl—and there are so many in New 
York—comes to town, pays a visit in a cab to her tailor, 
chooses her samples, and orders her clothes. She sends 
him an empty trunk, in which he packs them when fin- 
ished, and forwards them to her, wherever she may be 
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staying. The trouble of giving him two fittings, before 
leaving town, is all the exertion she makes, and the satis- 
faction she has is the knowledge of having her tailor 
suits properly packed. The best of maids rarely under- 
stand packing a tailor suit, any more than they would a 
suit of men’s clothes. The economical girl goes home to 
her house in town for a few days, sends for her dress- 
maker, has one new cloth golf or bicycle suit made, press- 
es out her chiffon, retrims her hats, freshens up her even- 
ing gowns with as little expense as possible, and goes to 
pay her visits with quite as happy anticipations as her 
more extravagant sister. 


A party of ten of these extravagant and economical 
girls is going to a lovely country house on the Hudson, 
near Staatsburg, the first week in October. The days 
will be spent entirely in the open air. There will be golf 
after breakfast, so that means breakfasting in their golf 
suits. Luncheon, at balf past one, will be followed by 
bicycling, hunting, walking, tennis, and riding or driving. 
On Friday evening, when the men invited up to spend 
Sunday arrive, there will be a dance after dinner, with 
a small cotillon, when the girls propose to help decorate 
the house with autumn leaves, and have for the only fa- 
vors bunches of golden-rod and red leaves. The foliage 
up the Hudson this year promises to be more brilliant than 
for many years past. 


The ‘‘ Friendly Girls” are not being forgotten this au- 
tumn. Through the kind thought of a young teacher 
in one of the largest branches of the Girls riendly 
Society” some of its members have been having a treat 
of fresh fish, right out of the water. The parents of 
this young girl own a small steam-yacht, which gen- 
erally lies down the bay anchored near Bay Ridge. The 
other day they invited their daughter to bring six or 
eight of her young friends to go on a fishing excursion. 
They had capital luck trolling for bluefish, and when 
they got back to town found they had more than any of 
them could have eaten in a month. Bluefish, weakfish, 
and Spanish mackerel, fine, large, and luscious! So on 
the return trip it was decided to send postal cards to the 
‘** Friendly Girls” to call the following day, to share the 
feast. This they did, coming with baskets; some got six, 
some got eight, and the delight it gave to see the pleasure 
with which they received the fish was greater even than 
the pleasure of the trip. 

This ae excursion has led to another, which will no 
doubt be jollier than the last, provided it be not too rough 
down the bay. This same girl has asked twenty of her 
‘* Friendly Girls” to be guests on her father’s yacht, and 
they are looking forward with joy to next Saturday, when 
they will try their luck at fishing also. Some of the 
young girls have never even been on a yacht, much less 
tried bluefishing, and it will be fun to see them strug- 
gling with a three-pounder, or have one run away with a 
hook and line. 


The bangle craze bas started again! Girls, unlock your 
jewel-cases and get out your old bangles. Polish them up 
and put themon. They haveall “come in” again. Four or 
five years ago bangles were worn to a great extent; there 
were coin bangles, snake bangles, souvenir bangles, and 
chains with leaks and keys—in fact, all kinds of bangles. 
The girls had them welded on, and would wear them night 
and day, jingling on their arms, and making them feel 
very uncomfortable. But they did not care for that. Now 
they are the fashion again. All the girls who are coming 
home from Europe wear bangles. The English women 
have always worn them, and not only do they wear the most 
bulky, heavy-looking silver bands on their arms, which 
generally come from India, but they also wear broad 
leather bands strapped around their wrists, with small 
watches set in them, which they call‘‘ watch-bangles.” If 
the fashion becomes as common among the girls as it was 
before, it will be a pity. Bracelets have quite gone out— 
one never sees them now. If the coming “fad” of wear- 
ing bangles again will be indulged in without exaggera- 
tion, well and good; but we American girls, unfortunately, 
have a decided tendency to overdoing a thing. 

DiTH LAWRENCE. 
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M. E. R.—The proper costume for the bride’s father, as for every 
other man in the bridal party, to wear at a morning wedding is a frock- 
coat, dark gray trousers, dark or light waistcoat, and white tie; if all 
the other men wear frock-coats, the bride’s father should certainly wear 
one. 

A. B. C.—In entertaining at a hotel or restaurant, it is better-for the 
hostess to order the mea) herself, if possible, before her gnest or guests 
arrive, or if she entertains one friend informally she may order from 
the menu as they both take their places at the table; it is awkward 
for a guest to order for herself. 

Constant Reaper.—A good menn for an October luncheon is clam 
bouillon; lobster farci cooked in the lobster shells; creamed sweet- 
breads; chops or broiled chicken with potato souffié and Lima beans; 
celery with mayonnaise dressing, served in green peppers from which 
the insides have been removed, ices, or jelly made with candied 
fruits and served with whipped cream, cake, coffee in demi-tasses, and 
fruit and bonbons.—The most suitable bicycle suit for a gentleman of 
the age you mention is a dark gray Scotch tweed which will not show 
dust, made with knickerbockers and a sack-coat or a belted Norfolk 
jacket, gray golf stockings, and small visor cap made of same material 
as the suit. 

Perecexep.—I should suggest the following echeme of alteration 
for your house. As yon have two kinds of wood in the parlor— 
mahogany wood-work and walnut mantel—I should use the mahogany 
furniture that you already have, bat, to change and renovate, have 
it polished and re-cover the seats and backs with a pretty light bro- 
cade; get some new furniture to match in Chippendale shapes, and, 
if you like, one or two pieces of white furniture to make the gen- 
era! effect light; if you wish to change the wood-work in the parlor 
to white, have the mantel and all painted to correspond, but use some 
of the mahogany furniture with some new white farniture. Paper 
the walls in a light French conventional-pattern paper with white 
background and design of light sage green, or use a light green striped 
paper, one stripe satin and the alternating stripe dull. Ishould advise 
leaving the wood-work of the hall as it is, staincd mahogany, and paper 
the walls with the bright red plain cartridge or palp paper that is used 
so much at present. The dining-room may be hung with burlaps in 
ite natural color, which will go well with the oak, and the widths of 
burlaps outlived with uarrow stripes of dull gold to brighten the 
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general sombre tone of color. Paint the wood-work in the two bed- 
rooms white, and hang the walls in light French flowery papers with 
white mouldings; furnish all the rooms in one kind of wood furniture, 
using, if you like, in the parlor and bedrooms, a few pieces of white 
furniture with the rest, but do not mix other kinds of wood, or use in 
the same room oak and cherry or maple and mahogany. Use for the 
parlor curtains a heavy white or light écru net trimmed with a suitable 
heavy lace, and make them with a valance trimmed with the lace; 
these will be prettier than muslin, and come within your limit of price ; 
they should be tied back on either side of the window with white satin 
ribbon bows, Furnish your fireplaces with andirons and logs of wood 
laid on them; the white birch logs are pretty in summer in the fire- 
places for ornament, or the fireplaces may be filled with green fir 
boughs, but do not use any paper ornaments, Engravings, photo- 
graphs, and all black-and-white pictures should be framed in wooden 
frames, the width of wood depending on the size of the picture; oak, 
mahogany, and white frames are suitable, and white or light-tinted 
mats.—The best material for infants’ dresses is the undreseed flue 
English nai k; the trimming should be fine embroidery or the 
narrowest Valenciennes lace that comes. An infant's hamper, when 
furnished, should contain in the tray a pin-cushion and several pockets, 
one card of emall and one of large white safety-pins, a soft sponge, box 
of talcum powder, bottle of white vaseline, some pieces of fine old 
linen and pieces of bobbin, and a cake of white castile soap; in the 
lower part of the hamper should be all the garments for the first dress- 
ing—band, flannel shirt, flannel undergarments, slip, and soft baby 
shaw! or blanket. 

F. H. F.—It would be highly improper for a bride whose mother and 
father are living to send announcement cards of her wedding with- 
out any mention of her parents’ names; unless some very unusual 
circumstances warrant it not being done, the announcements should be 
sent in her parents’ names. It is quite as customary to have “ At 
Home,” with the bride’s future address, engraved on the announcement 
cards as on a small card which is enclosed with the annonucements. 
Where no especial at home days are mentioned, I should advise hav- 
ing the residence, etc., engraved on the announcements; if a card is 
need, it should be worded, 





At Home 
After November First 
[ Address. } 


The outside envelope as well as the inner envelope containing a wed- 
ding invitation or announcement should be addressed “ Mr. and Mrs. 
John Jones,” with the address on the outside envelope only. 

Z. B.G.—I have given careful thonght to the furnishing and coloring 
for your room, and the scheme I propose will be inexpensive, yet will 
make a pretty aud cozy room if you are very careful about carrying 
out the details. Be sure to go to good paper-hangers’ and furniture 
shops where you know you will be able to get artistic colors, and buy 
their inexpensive goods, but do not go to cheap places where the colurs 
will be bad. Hang the walls with a plain blue pulp paper; this is 
much cheaper than cartridge-paper and much easier to put on than 
burlaps, and will answer your purpose quite as well as either and con- 
trast prettily with the oak wood-work; but you must have just the 
right shade of blne—it is a dull gray-blue, neutral and soft, aud makes 
a charming background ; the ceiling and cornice should be kalsomined 
plain white, and on the walls should be hung some photographs of 
good paintings, water-colors, etc., framed in white and oak frames. 
Get for the floor-centre covering a Kensington art square with the 
pattern in blue and olives; you can get these equares in lovely colors 
and designs the size you require for about $20, but if you are not able 
to find just what you want, use instead plain ingrain filling, either olive 
or blue; the widths could be sewed together to make the size of rug 
required, and around the whole could be sewed a border of mixed 
colors—blue, olive, and white; this makes a cheap rug that wears much 
better than denim, and will go well with the stained oak border. Get 
a small, cheap, white goat-skin rng to go in front of the mantel, and 
another to go in front of the bow. Curtain the windows in plain 
white muslin finished with three-inch ruffles of the same, and tie the 
curtains back with white cotton straps and tassels. Use for the por- 
tiére that goes in front of the folding-doors either figured denim—a 
blue or olive background and white figures—or one of the other pretty 
cotton materials that come in the same colors ; they should contrast, 
but harmonize with the wall-paper, and olive would be the best cou- 
trasting color. I should advise for the window-seat a plain wooden 
foundation, which any ordinary carpenter can make, and on this a mai- 
tress, and over ail throw one of the pretty Bagdad rugs that come for 
just this purpose; it will be much less expensive than a mattress 
upholstered in denim, and will do just as well, Do not drape the tidy 
bebind the seat, and do not use tidies draped anywhere in the room, 
but pile on the seat as many cushions as you can get, covered in bine, 
yellow, and olive China silks, or denim, or Japanese cotton. The 
book-shelves should be made of oak to match the wood-work, the low- 
est shelf raised about a foot and a half from the floor, and the top shelf 
finished with a little railing, and on this shelf there should be some 
ornaments. The supports may make the partitions in the shelves; 
about three will be right in the length of shelf you mention, Get for 
furniture two or three wicker easy-chairs, stained oak, and make 
cushions of blue and olive denim to fit them; have alo a smal! after- 
noon tea table furnished with teacnps and a china or silver tea set, and 
have also two or three big jars with growing palms. Ifyou are careful 
about the details, I think you will find the scheme successful, and your 
room will be pretty and livable, 


REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 


INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. By Frances Fisher Wood. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1. 

COLD DISHES FOR HOT WEATHER. By Ysaguirre and La Marca. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 

BEAUTY AND HYGIENE. Post 8vo, Cloth, 75 cents, 

Tas NY ce WAITRESS, By Anne F. Springsteed. 16mo, 

Sloth, $1. 

WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS. Being Sindies in the Coiffnre 
and Ornaments of Women. By Theodore Child. 8ve, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. Ry Anna C. Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 
75 cents. 

THE VIRGINIA COOKERY-BOOK. By Mary Stuart Smith. 
Cloth, $1 50. 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. By Christine Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 

~~ nao NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 16mo, 

joth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 


12mo, 


by oe COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormshee. 16mo, 

” 

CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mrs. Johu 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary F. 
Henderson, 12mo, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 

MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents, 

OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Ulnstrated. 16mo0, Cloth, $1 25. 

MONEY-MAKING FOR LADIES. By Ella Rodman Church. 16mo, 
Cloth, 50 centa. 

EVERYBODY'S POCKET CYCLOPADIA. Illustrated. Square 
16mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 

EVERYBODY'S WRITING-DESK BOOK. Square 16mo, Cloth, 50 
cents. 

EVERYBODY'S BOOK OF CORRECT CONDUCT. Square 16mo, 
Cloth. 99 cents, 


EVERYBODY'S GUIDE TO MUSIC. Ulusirated. 
Cloth, 50 centa, Square 16mo, 


Pomssuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx anxp Lonpon. 
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| Mrs. Mason, of Richmond, Ken- 
tucky, the mother of these 


beautiful children, writes: 


“1 take pleasure in sending these 
photos of my Triplets who were raised 
on Mellin’s Food. They were frail 
little things, their combined weight 
when one month old being 11% 
POUNDS, They were six years old 
November, 1896, and are the three 
finest, most beautiful boys in our 
“ Grand Old Commonwealth.” They 
are now as large as other boys of 
the same age; are so much alike 
that few persons besides the family 
can tell them apart: are rosy-cheeked, 
bright-eyed and strong. They are 
living testimonials to the merits. of 
MELLIN’S FOOD.” 
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ALEXANDER 
Age 2 Years 
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Age 6 Years 
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RANKIN 
Age 1 Year 











Remember these important points when 
selecting a food for your baby: 


Mellin’s Food is entirely soluble, 
easily digested and perfectly adapted to 
an infant’s digestion. It does not con- 
tain starch, dried milk or any insoluble 
and indigestible substance, and when 
prepared, closely resembles mother’s 
milk. Like mother’s milk, Mellin’s 
Food contains sufficient nourishment 
of the right kind. 

Mellin’s Food is not better than 
healthy mother’s milk, but when for 
any reason mother’s milk is lacking, 
Mellin’s Food is the best substitute. 

Mellin’s Food is easily prepared and 
requires no cooking. 

Write to us and we will send you a sample of 
Mellin’s Pood, free of charge; to those who will 
inclose a two-cent stamp we will send a set of 


ee the latest novelty in pictures, to 
amuse the children. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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THE RED-BRIDGE NEIGHBORHOOD.* 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ Mrs. GERALD,’ 


CHAPTER XXV. 
ON THE BRIDGE. 


\ R. LANG dropped the rope and hastened to retrace 
VE his steps. Olive was standing there holding to the 
latch of the door. With her other hand she touched the 
minister's sleeve. She looked up at him with a heart 
breakingly wistful glance. 

**Lcouldn’t bear to have you go, after all, without pray- 
ing for me,” she said. 

** Yes, yes,” he answered. He took her hand and led 
her to the kitchen. Her aspect had wholly changed. The 
man’s eyes blurred as be walked through the hall with 
that small, cold hand in his warm palm. He had been in 
many households where there was sorrow, but it was not 
often that his heart was so moved as now, where there 
was no visible grief. 

When the two had reached the room they had just left, 
Olive withdrew her hand and sank into a chair. She 
looked up again, intently, absorbedly, as some women and 
some children can look. 

‘“*{ thought,” she said, in a whisper, ‘‘ that ae God 
would be more used to hearing your prayers. As for me, 
I pray night and morning, but i suppose God is tired of 
having me do it.. Do you suppose He is tired?” 

‘““No—no. Impossible. A father doesn’t get tired of 
his children,” was the hurried response. 

**Doesn't he?. But I think God is weary of me, any- 
way.” Mr. Lang drew his hand across his eyes. He was 
silent a moment. Before he was ready to speak Olive 
broke the silence. ‘I don’t want you to think that my 
husband isn’t kind,” she said. ‘Robert is a very kind 
man, and I love him with all my heart. But I suppose I 
get morbid staying here without going out-of- 
doors. The walking has been so bad, and I 
don’t think I've been very well. And the 
going bas kept mother at home, you see. 
But no, I won't pretend that I could talk 
freely to mother—she isn’t that kind, some- 
how. But there’s a look in your face, Mr. 
Lang —there’s something about you ‘that 
made it seem asif I couldn’t let you go with- 
out calling to you. ‘Do you think it was 
weak, Mie. Lene—-ds you think it was weak?” 

And again the man answered with his 
monosyllable, ‘* No, no.” 

In truth there seemed nothing else to say; 
and he was also wise enough to know pres- 
ently that it was best for Olive to talk all she 
felt to talk. He sat with his elbow on the 
arm of his chair, his hand shading his eyes as 
he listened. He had a feeling that it would 
not be right to look at her persistently. 

Olive went on: ** When I saw you coming 
just now I was so glad. I thought I'd ask 
you to pray. I’ve wanted to get out to meet- 
ing at the school-house this winter, but the 
road has been slippery, and I was afraid I 
should fall. I didn’t want to fall. You re- 
member, Mr. Lang, that I always used to be 
regular at the service?” The minister nodded. 
‘Perhaps you'll think I’m very wicked, but 
I thought ‘twould be lovely if you were a 
priest—a Roman Catholic priest, you know 
—and I could kneel and say everything there 
was in my heart. Do you think that was 
wicked?” 

‘*No.” Mr. Lang’s kind eyes met Olive’s 
for an instant as he replied. 

**I didn’t know but it might be wicked,” 
in a relieved tone. ‘‘ You see, when you're 
shut in the house so, you take up fancies. 
I’ve only been out to the barn to feed the 
pigs and the hens. I put ashes down on the 
path, and was real careful not to fall.” Olive 
was sitting far forward in her chair, her 
hands on the arms, as one who would rise in 
a moment. Mr. Lang was silent. ‘‘I want 
you to pray for—” Olive paused for so long 
atime that the minister looked at her inquir 
ingly. He had been under the impression 
that she had asked for prayers for herself. 
**T hope—” A painful blush slowly colored - 
Olive’s face to the hair that hung loose on 
her forehead. “1 hope,” she began again, 
‘*that you won't think it strange if I tell you 
that it’s for the child that I want you to pray; 
it wasn’t for me—though may be I said it was.” 

**The child?” repeated the minister. 

Olive’s blush had subsided. ‘* Yes,” with 
more dignity than had yet been noticeable in 
her manner. ‘I haven't even told mother; 
I thought she’d worry so about me. We 
expect a child in June. I've been afraid it 
would be a miser. Oh”—Olive rose; she 
extended ber hands with a gesture that was 
indescribably touching —‘‘you must pray 
that it won't be a miser!—pray so that God 
will have to hear you and answer! I've 
prayed so much that I’m confused, and I 
sometimes think—did I tell you?—that He is 
weary of me. But you are a minister of the 
Gospel; He won't get tired of you. If my 
child should be a miser I should die—I mean, 
I should want to die—for I've heard that 
people don’t often die when they want to the 
most. But, then, I should long to live for 
him, unless I could. be his angel before the 
throne —to be my child’s angel before the 
throne! —that would be something to long 
for—wouldn’t it, Mr. Lang? You remember 
how ‘their angels behold’—but I can’t re- 
member quite the words of it. Now will 
you pray?” 

Olive rose from her chair and stood with 
her hands clasped in an attitude of entreaty. 


* Begun in Hanrger'’s Bazan No. 28, Vol. XXX: 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL, 


The minister rose also. He felt that he had not a word, 
and yet he must not disappoint this woman. He looked 
at her with dazed eyes. He was longing to be inspired as 
he never yet had been inspired. 

** Now will you pray?” repeated Olive. She had the 
air of one expecting great comfort. 

Mr. Lang began. He said, ‘‘ Dear Lord!—dear Father!” 
And then he knew nothing more coherently; he was only 
aware that he wept as he besought God to make this 
woman's child noble and generous; not to let it love mon- 
ey. What else did he say? When he tried to tell his 
wife afterwards about this interview, he stammered and 
ceased speaking, aud his wife suddenly rose from her 
chair and came to his side and kissed him. 

** John,” she said, ‘‘ you needn’t try to tell me. I want 
you to take me over there the next time you go.” 

Now, when he had said ‘‘ Amen,” he turned blindly 
about to look for his hat. 

There were no tears in Olive’s eyes. She brought the 
minister's hat to him, He thanked her in a vague manner, 
and walked towards the door with it in his hand. He 
left her without saying even good-by. She stood watch- 
ing for many minutes after he had gone. She was listen- 
ing now, however, to the sound made by the Creeper—a 
sound very different from the slight rustle that marked 
its course in the summer—if, indeed, it made any noise at 
all then. A muffled rusliing was in the air—an undertone 
to the continual dripping from trees and eaves, and the 
running of melting snow all about. The sun was not shin- 
ing; one could see the warm fog rising in the meadows 
and drifting before the southerly wind. 

Olive’s spirits were rising. She suddenly wished that 
she might go to her mother’s. She had not seen her 
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‘THe Two SALOMEs,” ETC. 


mother for more than two months. Mrs. Newcomb had 
not been able to walk on the snow on account of a touch 
of rheumatism; but the storekeeper had brought her in 
the early winter to the Nawn house one day when the 
ground was bare, and she was able to walk back. 

Olive felt as if she could not combat this longing. It 
suddenly seemed to her to be cruel that she had not told 
her secret to her mother. It was so mild, perhaps she 
might try to go. She found some old rubber boots that 
had belonged to her husband; to be sure, one of them 
leaked on the top, but she might be able to step so care- 
fully that she would not get her feet wet. She did not 
expect Mr. Nawn until night. She was surprised at the 
strength of her wish for her mother. Soon she was on 
the way. She took one of Mr. Nawn’s canes; it would 
help her not to slip, and she could sound the depth of the 
slush as she went. 

The water was running fast down the road as she start- 
ed out. Things were not so bad as she had thought. 
She found the bridge entirely cleared. It was a distinct 
joy to her to set foot on the planks. She paused in the 
middle of the footway and leaned over. She could see 
the water directly below her, but all behind and before was 
enveloped in the mist. She hung over the rail, happier 
than she had been for many a day. Yes, she had been 
growing morbid staying there alone, and she had not been 
well. But she would be cheerful now; and she had a con- 
viction that God would aid her. Ought she not to be the 
happiest woman in the world? 

She smiled as she looked down into the river. As she 
smiled, the thin, transparent image of a face formed itself 
at the surface of the water and smiled back at her. It was 
old Mr. Nawn’s face that was gazing at her — its large 
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cheeks hanging flabbily, just as she saw them every day. 
Just this thing had happened to her once before. But then 
presently Robert had come to her. Robert had loved her; 
they had married; and in her absorbingly busy life she 


had not often thought of this appearance. She had 
shrunk away from the railing; but now she approached 
it again and looked down with a resolute gaze. There 
was no bint of a face there; the dark, turbid water went 
hurrying underneath. In her relief she laughed aloud. 
“Good land!” cried a voice a few yards away. ‘‘ Who 


is that laughing? Mercy! Is that you, Olive? I couldn’t 
be more surprised if I'd met the Pope of Rome out here 
on the Red Bridge!” 

And Esther Rice advanced from the fog and paused 
beside Olive. Esther had a tin quart measure in her 
band, and explained that she was going over to Mr. Day’s 


to “ borry a half-pint of vinegar, for theirn had froze in the 
last cold snap, and though "twas a good deal thawed, they 
didn’t want to draw from it now, for if they did, what was 
left wouldn't be fit to use.” 


While she was making this explanation her inquisitive 
gaze was fixed upon her companion in that gimletlike way 
that is so trying to bear 

Olive said, in reply, that she knew it wasn’t best to 
draw off vinegar when any part of it was frozen. Then 
she turned and leaned on the railing again and looked 
down. Esther ranged up beside her, the tin quart clang- 
ing against an iron upright. 

“ IU's jest as funny ’s it can be, that I should meet Rob- 


ert, 'n’ then I should meet you!” remarked Esther, present- 
ly. “I arst him how you was, ’n’ he said you was well, 
but you hadn’t be’n out none this winter; ‘n' then that I 
sh'd come along to the bridge ’n’ find you laughin’ here 


‘s if ‘twas summer 'n’ you was viewin’ the landscape!” 

Olive gathered herself together. “”Twas so mild,” she 
responded, as if it was necessary for her to make an ex- 
planation, ‘‘that I thought I'd go to mother’s for an 
hour.” 

“I know it’s mild, but it’s dreadful weather to take 
cold,” said Esther. “It wouldn’t do for you to have 
pneumonia there at old Nawn’s, for there wouldn't no- 
body dare to go 'n’ take care of you. Odd, wasn’t it, 
that I should have met Robert, too? He was comin’ out 
of the drive up to the Keating place; he was in a great 
hurry, and only nodded. He couldn't stop to speak.” 

Olive put her hand on the rail as she looked at her 
com panion—looked calmly and unflinchingly. ‘* It doesn’t 
seem very odd to me,” she answered. ‘* Work isn't very 
driving at the factory now. I suppose I ought to be 
going to mother’s, if I'm to be back in time to get sup- 
per. 

So the two women separated. Olive went on, with her 
head held high. But when Esther was out of sight she 
paused in her walk, hesitated, then turned. 

‘*I don’t know as I can see mother, after all, now,” she 
said aloud. 

She hastened up the slight ascent from the river, and 
was breathing heavily when she reached the house. Her 
great rubber boots all at once seemed to weigh her down. 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 
HER BOY. 


O.tve was surprised, however, to find that as she 
moved here and there to get the supper she was not de- 
pressed. A fine sense of exhilaration buoyed her up. 
She recalled Esther's words and smiled at them. What if 
Robert were coming away from Isabel Keating’s? When 
he came home perhaps he would refer to his having been 
to the Keating place—though she owned to herself that he 
rarely mentioned anything he had-done. She had learned 
that, though she had not before ber marti been aware 
of this trait. She bad thought that he told her every.hing 
then. She sighed, but she smiled also. 

When Robert returned he did not speak of where he 
had been until Olive mentioned that she had gone out and 
had stood on the bridge; but even then she not allude 
to the face she had seen floating above the water. She 
said that Esther Rice had been going over the bridge to 
borrow vinegar; and Olive smiled. 

Robert raised his eyes from his plate. ‘‘I saw Es- 
ther,” he said. ‘‘I'd been to the Keating place on an er- 
rand.” 

And that was all. Robert scowled slightly. He did 
not relish being obliged to say even that; not that he had 
been obliged to do it, but he knew very well that Esther 
Rice always told everything. 

“I reckon your errand was to see a pretty girl,” re- 
marked Mr. Nawn; and he added, with unction, that 
“that would be errand enough for him any time.” 

When Robert sat down by the stove after supper, he 
watched Olive as she cleared the table. Once he rose and 
followed her into the shed. 

“ Let me take that pail,” he said; “it’s too heavy for 
you.” There was in his voice that soft cadence that his 
wife knew so well. She glanced up at him. He had never 
been more gentle than since that night of the attempted 
burglary. ‘I wish,” he said, now, ** that father wasn't al- 
ways in the room. A man likes to have a moment when 
he can speak to his wife.” 

Olive’s glance grew yet brighter, and her good spirits 
continued, week after week. The spring came on apace 
after the great thaw. Mr. Nawn, one mild day in April, 
told Olive that she need not feed the hens any more; they 
might pick up their food now, It was all nonsense to 
keep on feeding hens after the snow was off the ground. 
If they could not find their own living, they were not worth 
owning. 

“And you'd better not take any meat of the butcher 
oftener thau once a fortnight. Butcher’s meat runs up 
like the devil.” 

Olive bowed her head. She was not greatly troubled 
by these things. She thought it strange that she was not 
more troubled. A subtle sense of exultation was with her 
all the time. What did she care for butcher's meat? But 
she was sorry for the hens. When she went to the barn 
they flocked about her and pecked at her feet, and seemed 
unable to understand; but at last they would scatter over 
the yard, searching for something to eat. 

Olive went about the house with a lovely light upon 
her face. Old Mr. Nawn, as he sat smoking, would stare 
at her, sometimes taking his pipe out of his mouth as he 
did so, There never was such a beautiful June since the 
world began. The Creeper ran through a country that 
smiled up at heaven. The hills were green; the new 
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wth on them seemed promising something more won- 
derful than anything the sun had ever shone upon. The 
water of the little river curled and dimpled by its banks; 
children played on the Red Bridge. Many times a day 
Olive stood at the open door and gazed down the valley. 
This month her child would be born. All the world 
— it; all the world was glad, and showed that it was 

lad. 
arr Of course I know better than that,” she said aloud; 
“but I like to think so; and the world is such a happy 
place. It is plain that God heard the minister’s prayer ; 
and my child won’t be a miser.” 

She went on with her work as usual, or almost as usual. 
The heavier things old Mr. Nawn put his hand to. He 
said there was no need of having a woman come—hired 
help always wasted and ate as much as their wages; and 
he was not going to spend his money in that way. Robert 
said ‘‘ that was so”; it was foolish to have a woman—yet. 

Olive listened and made no remark ; the fine light was 
in her eyes; she seemed to walk in her own radiance. On 
the morning of the 15th of the month the child was born 
—a boy. 

Olive’s mother was with her, very teary and nervous. 
Old Mr. Nawn was walking up and down in front of the 
house, among the weeds and grass. Robert was leaning 
on the gate. It was not five o'clock; but the sun was 
shining through a beautiful mist, and the birds were sing- 
ing as if their little hearts would burst with triumphant 
joy. Some one knocked sharply on the window - pane 
within the sitting-room. The two men turned quickly. 
Robert strode up to the house. 

* All right!” cried Mrs. Newcomb, ‘ern “It’s a 
great boy. Don’t you want to see it? I must run back 
this minute.” 

Robert entered the house and ran up the stairs. His 
eyes were gleaming, his lips parted. He stepped softly 
into his wife’s room and up to the bed. He stood lookin 
down at her, and he choked as he looked. She turn 
her head slowly, and her gaze was instantly absorbed in 
his. 

**IT wish I were half worthy of you,” he muttered. 

She feebly put out her hand. ‘“* That's silly,” she said. 
He had grasped her hand. ‘I’m doing so well,” she said, 
in a whisper, ‘‘ that there needn't be the expense of a doc- 
tor, I'm sure. Mother'll stay with me, and she won't cost 
anything, only her food.” 

The young man reddened until his face was almost 
purple. ‘I deserve that,” he said. Then he restrained 
himself and answered, ‘‘ You must have good care.” 

A moment later he went away. In the next room he 
met Mrs. Newcomb with the baby in her arms. Young 
Nawn stooped over it; and he wondered if the infant 
human being were always so uninteresting as that—a 
pink, wrinkled, squalling ys 

“It’s splendid!” exclaimed Mrs. Newcomb, putting a 
flap of blanket over its face. 

**I suppose so,” responded Robert, and he hurried 
down the stairs. 

When he started he was thinking that he would go for 
the doctor immediately ; a the time he had stepped 
from the outer door he paused, and was asking himself 
why he should be at that expense, after all. Perhaps 
Olive was right, and it was not necessary. He would 
wait; there would be time enough. He walked to the 
fence and leaned over it, pulling his hat down that the 
brilliant sunlight might not strike his eyes. How bright 
the world was today! And that was his son up there— 
that muling thing with red, aimless claws. He wondered 
if some men loved their children when the little animals 
were like that. And then he wondered, in a dull, half- 
resentful way, if Olive would get back her good looks 
now. He didn’t know that women could fade as she had 
done. Very likely she had worked too hard; but it was not 
as if she was not used to work. 

He stood up and looked, as if involuntarily, off across 
the Creeper to the opposite slope, where, among newly 
leaved maples and horse-chestnuts, he could see the chim- 
neys of Isabel Keating's home. Isabel had not faded. 
She was more beautiful and bewitching than ever. The 
young man shut his eyes, and before him rose a vision of 
that dark face; a seductive vision that led him on and on. 
He hoped that his father would never ask him again why 
he had not married Isabel. He believed that he had 
found out positively now that his father bad really 
wished him to marry her. And his father’s money? The 
old man puzzled the younger one. The son had never 
been able to understand the sneers and the cynical re- 
marks; they confused him. And the ) pees husband still 
had what might be called spasms of tenderness for his 
wife; these confused him also. Who was that fellow 
who bad come up to the sleigh that time when Isabel had 
driven him, Robert, to the Falls? The neighbors were al- 
ready saying that he was Isabel's ‘‘beau.” Well, and 
what if it were true? It was nothing to him. Robert ex- 
tended ‘his hand and gras the rickety old rail of the 
fence; beneath that powerful touch the rail dropped from 
its place in the post. 

“What are you doing?” asked Mr. Nawn, who had 
kept his place, not stirring after he had heard Mrs. New- 
comb say, ‘ All right; it’s a great boy.” 

** Nothing,” was the short reply. ‘This fence isn’t 
worth paying taxes for.” 

Robert walked off with his hands in his pockets. He 
had thought he should feel more emotion if he should be 
the father of a son; he had ony hoped it would not be a 

rl. He had read a lot of stuff about the emotions of a 
ather when he first saw hisinfantson. That did not mean 
anything; that was all made up by somebody who did 
writing as a business, swaere -and-by should 
care for the boy. But the child would be an expense. 
Perhaps the old man would want to be paid more * 
money. At this thought Robert fumed. Then he asked 
himself if Olive loved that brat even now. And she had 
looked lovely with her head on the pillow, and her beau- 
tiful soft hair about her face. And what eyes she had— 
not seductive, like Isabel’s, but beautiful, true, and deep, 
and full of a sweet light. 

Robert felt his heart warm again as he thought thus. 
Then a petulant feeling came to him, and he wished that 
Olive had not quite such a high ideal of him—if she had. 
It made him uncomfortable; he could not live up to it; 
and he felt somehow to blame because she had taken such 
a notion. Yes, he had been tremendously in love with 
her; he was in love with her now, of course; only it was 
different when a woman was a man’s wife. Then the 
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question went like a flash through Robert's mind, *‘ Would 
it have been different if he had married Isabel?” He tried 
to shake off these questions; they were worse than useless, 
and they worried him. Then over him again swept the 
tenderness that had come to him just now when he had 
stood by Olive’s bed. 

**Bob,” called his father. The young man turned. 
‘*T’m glad it’s a boy,” said Mr. Nawn. ‘A boy can gen- 
erally get hold of more money than a girl.” 

* Yes,” said Robert. 

“1 say,” presently, from Mr. Nawn again; ‘I suppose 
the old lady won't make any charges for taking care of 
her own daughter, will she?’ 

**I should think not. I sha’n’t pay her if she does.” 

“ Well, that’s your lookout, not mine.” And the old 
man walked away, a trail of tobacco smoke floating be- 
hind him. 

Upstairs the next fortnight passed in one pp 
monotony. Olive w in strength <r and so dic 
the boy. He deve — a terrific pair of lun so his 
grandfather said. Olive was fed with nourishing food; 
her mother brought it to her, and she did not reveal that 
it was purchased with her own money and ‘anges A aaa 
pared. She thought that she would tell Olive some day, 
for Mrs. Newcomb was not one to bury any fact in her 
own mind. She was going to inform the neighbors, when 
she was where she could see them, what those two Nawn 
men let her do; and how neither of them thought of get- 
ting ‘‘ anything decent for a sick woman to eat.” 

“She didn’t see how Olive had borne it, living there 
alone with them two Nawns,” she confided to her sister 
Ruth when she went home one day while her daughter 
and the child were sleeping. **Robert’s as bad as his 
father; I d’ know but he’s tighter, if anything. I always 
feel ’s if he was watching me when I sweeten my tea, 'n’ 
wishin’ I wouldn’t use so much sugar. I guess he'll find 
it’s cheaper to let me have my tea sweet than to hire a 
nurse. I jest wish he did have to hire a nurse. And only 
to think! He ’ain’t had no doctor come near! I don't 
call it respectable, If Robert lives as long ’s his father, 
I guess he’ll starve himself to death; ‘cause victuals cost 
money anyway you c’n fix it. No, I declare, I don’t un- 
derstand how Olive lives with them two Nawn men.” 

Sister Ruth, who had a fat, placid face, with good eyes, 
now remarked that burdens were made for the backs that 
bore them, ‘“‘and you must remember that Olive "bout 
died when she thought she’d lost Robert Nawn. Them 
love-matches don’t turn out first-rate half the time. But 
Olive ’ll have her boy now.” And Ruth went on piecing 
a sleeve-lining. 

** Mebby her boy ’Il be a Nawn,” responded the mother, 
“'n’ if he is, he won’t be no comfort to anybody. Well, I 
must be hurryin’ back.” 

She found Olive lying happily awake. Her face was 
turned towards the crib where the boy lay, though she 
could see nothing but the posts of it. It was the crib in 
which Robert himself had slept, and, from its appearance, 
generations before him. He had brought it down from 
the attic, and it was ey in use immediately. Mrs. New- 
comb bent over it, while Olive said: 

‘*Did you meet Rob?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

**He says work's shut down at the factory, and he won't 
be earning anything for a few weeks. We've got to be 
ames as possible, I shall be able to do the work soon, 

ope.” 

Mrs. Newcomb’s face grew red. ‘‘ That means that you 
don’t want me any more, | s’pose.” 

**Oh, mother!” 

“Yes, it does. Well, I must say I ‘ain’t cost anybod 
much, save for the victuals I’ve eat. I declare, 1 don’t 
see how you stan’ it! I don’t wonder old Mis’ Nawn died, 
and was glad she could die. I've been sorry a good many 
times since that I went to Robert thatday. You'd a good 
= have lived without him all your days, I do 
think!” 

So they did not want her there any more—and she had 
saved them doctors’ bills and nurses’ bills! She sat down 
in the nearest chair and began to snuffle slightly. 

Olive, who was dressed, rose from the bed. She was 
— pale. ‘‘ You went to Robert?” she asked. ‘‘ What 

o you mean by that? When did you go to Robert?” 
[ro ue conTinUED.) 


ON WOMAN'S LOOKS. 


‘THIS morning I picked up a favorite book that lies on 

my table, Mrs. Roy Devereux's Ascent of Woman, 
and in looking it over there seemed to me two reasons why 
it deserved special mention in a paper having for its first 
object woman's interests and the artistic treatment of wo- 
man’s fashions. 

The first is that the book is one of the few ever written 
by a woman that the best critics have considered purel 
from the stand-point of artistic work, not artistic mee 4 
done by a woman. It is written with so much epigram- 
matic force, so much delicate beauty of style, and more- 
over with so much of what is usually supposed to be 
lacking in woman’s temperament, spatiiing wit and hu- 
mor, that it forms one of the most remarkable little collec- 
tions Of prose essays that I know of. 

And in the second place, more than half of these are 
about what has always been considered so vain and un- 
profitable a sub as woman’s looks. 

It is only of the part on woman's looks that we propose 
to write, for volumes would be needed for the discussion 
of such grave subjects as are treated in the first half, under 
such serious heads as ‘‘ The Practice of Marriage,” ‘‘ The 
Maternal Instinct,” ‘‘The Feminine Potential.” Mrs. 
Devereux writes half seriously, half humorously, of the 
New Woman view of them, which we must not forget 
means the English New Woman's view. 

She herself a beautiful young woman, a writer on the 
Saturday Review, part Scotch, part Spanish, with, I think, 
a dash of Irish blood in her veins, has looked about her 
and studied the malady affecting the New Woman, which 
she thinks is a sort of spiritual indigestion caused by eat- 
ing too copiously of the fruit of a tree of knowledge to 
which woman was unaccustomed. 

And in her transformation from ignorance to seholar- 
ship woman has ofttimes become an intelligence, but 
ceased to be a delight. She has cultivated her intellect 
at the expense of her of person and charm of man- 
ner; and it is in elevating all that concerns the ‘‘ graces of 
person” to the rank of literature, and in writing of them 
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brilliantly and artistically, that Mrs. Devereux’s 

est charm lies. ‘‘A treatise on the application of 
rouge may well be literature when a discourse on wo- 
man’s enfranchisement may be mere pamphileteering,” 
she says. Between her point of view of style, fashion, 
costume, and that of the ordinary fashion writer, there 
is all the difference between the artist and the artisan. 
Fashion and style have a significance, a potentiality, 
that women should never lose sight of; and it is for that 
reason that I make from The Ascent of Woman a little 
digest of their history and meaning. For it is a mistake 
to suppose that only the serious side of woman is worth 
considering. 

Oddly enough, according to Mrs. Devereux, costume 
seems, in the first place, to have been invented by man. 
Dress as a covering has existed since Eve’s apron of fig 
leaves, and dress as a decoration since prehistoric woman 
first hung a string of beads around her. But it was only 
after the dawn of civilization that woman began to regard 
dress as a means of creating impressions, Gradually she 
began to perceive that even rank and royalty borrowed 
nobility from fitting attire, and the base-born caught the 
drift of this idea and built up a national costume—to each 
country its own as the initial possibilities of dress became 
known to it. 

But it was man who led the way to this goal, while wo- 
man came fluttering after his magnificence, making the 
most of her opportunity. The rapidity of her develop- 
ment in this direction one may learn from the gorgeous 
raiment for which the Venetian painters sacri the 
virgin blue and white of the monkish Madonnas, so that 
by the time of the golden moyen-fige woman had fathomed 
the utmost potentiality of dress as a means of impression. 
On the crest of the Renaissance wave she rose, silk-capari- 
soned, jewel-starred, a very mate for kings. 

During medieval days costume a social sig- 
nificance and was protected by sumptuary laws. Fashion 
did not exist, and individuality of style was undreamed 
of. A limit was fixed for the length of a shoe and the 
height of a ruff, so that no mistake was possible as to the 
social status of the wearer. Then comes the dawn of 
fashion, which at its inception only meant a change of 
style affected solely by the more frivolous section of the 
nobility; and then, as the lower classes began to acquire 
the political privileges and the social habits of the upper 
class, they also began to travesty their apparel. Finally, 
the working of the spirit of democracy has reduced all 
dress to a single dead level. The working-girl copies her 
patron. The streets are full of chromo lithographs of 
masters. 

When we come to style, its significance is much more 
subtle than that of fashion. And Mrs. Devereux’s gospel 
is that no woman who is not born stylish can hope to 
become so except by a development of sensibility. Vien. 
rious style simply makes the wearer of a superb garment 
look as though it did not belong to her. he same inti- 
mate and impalpable alliance that there is between a lit- 
erary effort and the author of it, exists in an equal degree 
between a woman and the dress she wears. For though 
she may not have made it, the fact that she has chosen ts, 
and wears it, makes it an indispensable fraction in the 
sum total of her personality. 

Clothes should not be simply the expression of sex, as 
were the farthingale and sack of the old days. Mrs. Dev- 
ereux’s idea is that as woman ascends—that is, as she 
develops intellectually—her sensibility, her feminine po- 
tentiality, her love for beauty, and the expression of all 
these in her outward garb, should keep pace with her 
growth. Style, at its subtlest, contains an element of sex 
underlying a desire for beauty. And chic is the expres- 
sion of personality, invested with a nameless leaven of 
fashion and individuality. 

That a woman's intellectual development ought in any 
way to be measured by her clothes would, I am certain, 
strike the average feminine or masculine mind with an 
amusing sense of novelty. There seems something essen- 
tially antithetical between one’s conception of a literary 
woman and a Doucet frock, or frills and the student of 
Greek verbs. 

There are many women who never should wear frills, 
the author of The Ascent of Woman thinks. Dresses that 
are complex and full of sous-entend are not forthem. Such 
gowns only serve to emphasize the obviousness of their 
character and the insufficiency of their charm, while the 
rigid lines of a tailor-made costume at least give them the 
distinction of a well-groomed horse. In short, we must 
know ourselves in order to make our personalities effec- 
tive; and then color, perfume, flowers, gems — everything 
connected with the art of dress, only inferior to the great 
arts of music, painting, and poetry, ause the materials 
it works in are more perishable, become our aids. 

On color in costume certain women have, by some 
nameless law of being, an inalienable right to the ful- 
ness of color as to the fulness of life. It is they who 
inspired the great colorists of the past; they who are the 

reat colorists of the present. But our destiny in colors 
s decided not by such conventional rules as assign blue 
to the blonde and red to the brunette, untrustworthy as 
are all conventional rules. Neither is it decided by the 
color of the hair and skin, but by the expression and type 
of the wearer, as well as ~ her physical and mental at- 
tributes. She whose individuality requires enforcement 
from her clothes before she can hope to differentiate her- 
self from the crowd, must learn to translate tones into 
her gowns. 

The poetic quality of scent is realized by adopting one 
perfume and never abandoning it. ‘‘ Your lovers may 
love and ride away, but if ever their atmosphere becomes 
permeated for a moment with the aroma of heliotrope or 
stephanotis or violets, just so long will their hearts return 
to adore your memory.” 

And as to the expression of extremities, which give the 
entire toilet expression and articulation, no digest of the 
chapter could do it justice. The attention of the beholder 
is first attracted to the person by the —_. Mrs. Devereux 
says, and riveted there by the action of the fingers and the 
feet. Very few people see us steadily and see us whole. 
To do so argues the presence of the critical faculty—a rare 
gift when one considers humanity in the mass. 
vacillation lurks in the undulations of the brim of the 
picture-hat, full of littke wayward curves that defy things 
accepted and orthodox, suggesting a pliant optimism 
which lends itself with a will to the impulse of the moment! 
And what uncompromising rectitude in the close-fitting 
bonnet of black straw with black velvet trimmings; but 
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only these few extracts can show what a gospel may be 

e out of the infinite possibilities in the art of dress 
for the expression of thought, of emotion, of entire per- 
sonality to the Bape development of “‘that most dear 
vision of her that shall be,” of whom Mrs. Devereux 
writes: 


“ Her invisible throne is even now set in a fair place; for is not all 
nature dominated by the feminine idea, so that the sky is lovely to us 
b it has b d the color of her eyes, and the earth is eweet 
because it shares its brown with her hair? In this hemisphere we do 
not regard nature with the impersonal realism of the Oriental. It has 
come to possess for us an anthropomorphic significance. In the evolu- 
tion of an esthetic sensibility, our instinctive appreciation of homan 
beanty has gradually begotten an analogous appreciation of the earth’s 
loveliness. We have used the same adjectives to express both, and 
thus all that is fairest in nature has grown into a symbol ofher. Hers 
is the rose of dawn, the delicacy of flowers, the murmur of the sea,” 


Katsarine De Forest. 
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ITH the first days of snappy. cool weather, the golf 
links take on the most brilliant appearance of the 
entire year. Autumn is the season which brings out all 
the picturesque features of the game. The scarlet coats 
and heavy, richiy hued Scotch plaids, which were unbear- 
able during the summer, blossom forth now and the pages 
become glowing patches of color on the green turf. The 
reddening foliage of the deciduous trees forms a setting 
for the scene. The crispness of the air inspires the golfers 
with vigor and enthusiasm, and the spectator who sees 
the sport now sees it at its best. 

Not only are the fall tournaments at the various clubs 
more numerous than ever this year, but each one brings 
out a number of entries heretofore unequalled. Most of 
the players who have been away throughout the summer 
have returned to their home links, and the contests are 
once more participated in by the ablest golfers of each 
organization. Mixed foursomes are more Bayne than 
ever this fall. In anin teresting match played in the recent 
Westbrook tournament at Islip, Long Island, the best 
actual score was made by Miss Beatrix Hoyt and H. B. 
Hollins, Jr. They covered the eighteen holes in 103, but 
as they had been rated at ten points behind scratch, their 
score for competition was 118, giving them third place. 
This was the first formal competition in which Miss aut 
took part after her capture of the Women’s Championship 
at Manchester, Massachusetts. In mixed foursomes she 
exhibits the same skill and judgment as in the single 
game, supporting her partner in admirable style. 

This kind of competition is one of the best means of 
improving a woman's golf. Her idea to be a help instead 
of a hinderance to the man with whom she plays stimu- 
lates her to c forth her strongest efforts, and frequently 
adds severa F poem to the length of her drives. In ap- 
proaching and putting she is more than usually careful to 
maintain the accuracy which women generally ss on 
the green, Men asa rule seem to enjoy the mixed four- 
some tournaments, which give to golf the most social as- 
pect it ever presents. 


It may be an open question whether city or country 
cyclists are the more expert riders, but there is at least no 
doubt that they acquire different styles, and that their skill 
is developed along the lines of the difficulties which each 
has to encounter. The city rider learns to dodge car- 
riages and trucks, to dart in front of cable-cars, and to 
squeeze through a jam of vehicles which from a little dis- 
tance look like an impenetrable mass. She needs a cool 
head and steady bands, and the noise and confusion of 
the streets must have no terrors for her. In view of all 
these things, it seems as if the cyclist who triumphs over 
them must be near the top of the profession, so to speak, 
and as if the country wheelwoman’s task were so easy 
that she deserved no credit. But the country roads pre- 
sent difficulties of another sort. Often they are muddy, 
compelling the utmost care on the rider’s part to avoid a 
spill, and again, as has been the case for the last few 
weeks, they are deep with dust, which is perhaps worse 
than the mud. The cyclist who desires to pursue her way 
with any success must be able to ride along the narrow 
side-path where the edge of the road meets the grass. In 
many places this is scarcely wider than the tire itself, and 
to follow it unerringly is much like trying to ride on a 
car track or in the slot of a cable. 

In the matter of hill-climbing, the rural wheelwoman is 
far ahead of her rival, accustomed to the comparatively 
level streets to be found in the larger cities and their im- 
mediate suburbs. And, finally, as a luggage-carrier, the 
country rider again takes first place with ease. In the 
villages a does her errands and her marketing 
awheel, and if there happen to be small parcels which the 
tradesmen are reluctant to send, or for which there is 
haste, she takes them home with her. Sometimes they 
are of an awkward or fragile nature, but that is accounted 
of little importance, for experience has taught dexterity. 
Eggs are carried as unconcernedly as if they were pota- 
toes, and I have seen a young girl riding straight as a die 
along a narrow path, holding in her outstretched left hand 
a brimming pail of milk. 


For some mysterious reason the long dress skirt seems 
to be in general favor with women tennis-players. I do 
not mean with those of the first rank, who compete in the 
large tournaments, but with the average players one meets 
at the small clubs and on private courts everywhere. 
They do not realize how greatly they are handicapped by 
the yards of useless cloth flapp ng about their feet. Ow- 
ing to the agility and swiftness of motion required in ten- 
nis, it is a sport for which the short skirt is as necessary 
as it is for bicycling or for golf. 

The weakness of most women in playing mixed doubles, 
and the fact that it is usually understood that the men are 
to do all the work possible, have led to certain tricks in 
the game. In order to compel the woman on the oppos- 
ing side to rely upon her own efforts, a man watches his 
chance to send the bal] directly at her at a time when her 
partner is in a distant part of the court. If she is unac- 
customed, as she generally is, to ey forced to return 
swift balls, she will hesitate, waiting for her partner to 
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come up. and then, if the ball has been well aimed, she 
will dodge it at the last moment, for fear of being hit. 
This description still applies to a large number of women 
players. As long as their masculine opponents find the 
plan successful it will continue to be used, and the only 
remedy is for the women to practise volleying until driving 
at them across the net will no longer be a safe proceeding. 
Mixed doubles would then gain greatly in interest for all 
concerned, Apevia K. Brarerp. 





J iy ~ late Henry W. Sage will be gratefully remembered 
by women as the builder of the dormitory for women 
students at Cornell known as Sage College. He also 
founded and endowed the Susan Linn Sage School of 
Philosophy at Cornell as a memorial of his wife. First 
and last Mr. Sage gave more than a million dollars to 
Cornell, including in his gifts, besides the buildings al- 
ready mentioned, the chapel on the university campus 
and the library building, the latter erected at a cost of 
two hundred thousand dollars, and accompanied by an en- 
dowment of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Mr. 
Sage did not confine his benefactions to Cornell, but built 
and endowed many schools and churches, besides endow- 
ng the Lyman her lectureship on preaching at 
ale. 


The new dormitory which is to be erected for Barnard 
College will be called ‘‘ Fiske Hall,” and the college will 
owe it to the kind thought of Mrs. Josiah M. Fiske, who 
makes the generous gift in memory of her husband. In 
a recent number of the Bazar the gift of funds for this 
much-needed dormitory was erroneously attributed to 
Mr. 8. B. Brownell. 


An attractive corner in the fine new home of Barnard 
College on Cathedral Heights is that devoted to a suite of 
apartments where the Dean will be in residence. The suite 
occupies a corner on the first floor in Brinkerhoff Hall, 
and consists of parlor, library, dining-room, and butler’s 
pantry, with bedrooms and dressing-rooms. The corner 
room is the parlor, with windows on both the Boulevard 
and 120th Street. The parlor opens or ascends by two or 
three broad low steps the entire width of the room into 
the dining-room, which, being west of it, has, like the north 
side of the parlor, the beautiful view far up the Hudson. 
The outlook, indeed, from these north windows all over 
the college is a wonderful perspective, and imparts to this 
city institution a country environment that is most no- 
ticeable. The parlor and dining-room are further divided, 
though scarcely separated, by graceful pillars, between 
which heavy draperies will swing, the scheme of steps and 
pillars contributing an especially noble and Roman effect 
to the rooms. They are beautifully decorated in warm 
reds, and like the others of the Dean’s suite, and in fact 
of the whole college, have the most chaste and tasteful 
of mantels and fireplaces. To have Dean Smith thus in 
residence, with a dormitory rapidly going up on another 
side of the building, attests that Barnard College will soon 
be a home as well as an academy. The Dean’s apartments 
are entirely separated from the rest of the building by 
a large hall, entered through handsome double doors that 
form a distinct and private threshold. They are also 
separated from the Dean's office by the entire length of 
the college. 


The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has recently been 
enriched by the acquisition of the chftelaine watch pre- 
sented in 1761 to Queen Charlotte by George III. of Eng- 
land as a wedding gift. The watch was purchased at the 
sale of the King’s effects in 1849 by an American, and 
has passed through several hands since then, coming into 
the possession of the museum as a bequest. Apart from 
its historic interest, the chftelaine, which includes belt- 
clasp, band, watch, and ao much in- 
trinsic value, as it is of gold incrusted with jewels. 


Missouri has a champion bread-baker in the person of 
Mrs. C. B. Lincoln, of Plattsburg,in that State, who pos- 
sesses an astonishing number of blue ribbons, medals, and 
decorations, won at expositions and county fairs. Mrs. 
Lincoln is not a graduate of any cooking- school, but 
learned the gentle art of bread-making from her mother, 
and is, in turn, teaching it to her daughters, who will, she 
prophesies, become prize-winners like herself when they 
enter the contest of housekeepers. 


To the American mind there is something fairly awe- 
inspiring in the thought of a house which has been ten- 
anted, without a break, for twelve hundred years. Yet 
there is such a house near St. Albans, England, and it was 
built in 795 by King Offa of Mercia. Originally erected 
as a fishing-pavilion for the monks of the adjoining mon- 
astery of St. Albans, it is now an inn; and ifone may judge 
from the immensely thick foundations of flint and Roman 
brick and the perfect preservation of the upper part of the 
little house, it may last several centuries longer. It is in 
a church of St. Albans that the great Francis Bacon, 
Baron of Verulam, lies buried. 


There is a wide-awake young woman in Chicago who 
is supporting herself quite comfortably by taking care of 
other people’s birds and flowers. She calls herself a 
**bird and flower attendant,” and goes daily from house 
to house of her patrons, feeding and watering pet birds 
and cleaning their cages, watering and trimming drawing- 
room plants and window-boxes, cleansing their leaves, 
giving them a dose of fertilizer when they need it, and in 
other ways keeping her feathered and vegetable patients 
in good condition. She flatters herself that she is the 
only woman in this country following such a vocation. 


Colonel Waring has been much exercised by a recent 
report that he had had the tails of the horses of the De- 
partment of Street Cleaning docked, and he has published 
a card denying the statement and severely condemning 
this practice as well as that of using check-reins on work- 
ing-horses. 








Fie. 1.—DOUBLE-FACED PLAID CLOTH 

CAPE 

For pattern and description see No. Il. on 
pattern-sleet Supplemeut, 






























COAT FOR GIRL FROM 6 TO 
YEARS OLD 

For pattern and description see No 

XL. on pattern-sbeet Suppiement. 


ARTISTIC DRESS 


T is worth while in 

our modern days 
to study ancient mod 
els and. acquire cor 
reet ideas as to what 
constitutes. physical 
beauty We have to 
learn what is beauti 
ful in a female form 
To this end, if eve ry 
woman would furnish 
herself with a photo 
graph of the Venus de 
Milo, the result would 
be excellent The 
artist Hunt said to 
his pupils of a stand 
ard picture, ‘‘ Hang it 
in your room; trace 
it, copy it, draw it 
from memory until 
you own it ar you 
own ‘Mary had a lit 
tle lamb.’” In the 
same Way we are to 
grow familiar with 
the shape of the torso 
of the most womanly 
figure that the world 
has ever seen Since 
her discovery, in 1820, 
she has been Our 
Lady of Beauty. Let 
us be satisfied with the 
best. and bless our- 
selves by the best use 
ofit. Let us learn to 
love it till we grow 
utterly out of patience 
with female propor 
tions which do not 
have similar outlines 
We are to remember 
that her arms are a 
restoration, and per 
haps not at all like 
those first given to her. 
It is the trunk, the 


Fie. 1.—BRAIDED CLOTH CAPE. 
For pattern and description see No. XIII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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torso, that we first need to 
study. Beautiful arms and 
feet we are more ready to ap- 
preciate. 

There are other beautiful 
Venuses, and Thorwaldsen’s 
Eve, Among pictufes, there 
is nothing finer than Titian’s 
nude figure in a picture called 
**Sucred and Profane Love.” 
Richter’s ‘‘Queen Louise of 
Prussia coming down the 
Stair” is charming; also the 
standing figure in a picture by 
Thurman, called ‘‘ The Fates.” 

To learn why these are good 
one can turn to books of travel, 
of art criticism, and histories 
ofart. To appreciate a beau- 
tiful form is the very first les- 
son we have to learn concern- 
ing physical development. 
The second lesson is to learn, 
each for herself, how to make 
her own body as nearly as 
possible like these classic 
models, by exercise, by diet, 
by every healthful process, or 
if it is necessagy to simulate 
corresponding proportions, by 
every device of art. The third 
lesson is to learn how to dress 
so that every good feature in 
one’s whole physique shall be 
enhanced in effect, and every 
defect shall be concealed. 

There are no guides to cor- 


_BRAIDED CAPE FOR ELDERLY rect dress; there cannot be. 


LADY. There are no artistic dresses 
For diagram and description see pattern- that can be exhibited for imita- 
sheet Supplement. tion, since nothing is artistic 


unless it be suited perfectly to 

the wearer, and generally suit- 
ed to no one else, the matter must always remain one of 
personal culture. Success is to be attained by thoughtful 
consideration, by great painstaking. Not, however, more 
in the long-run than is now given without the first artistic 
result. Great expense is not necessarily involved, but 
fitness and suitability to one’s condition are absolutely de- 
manded. By-and-by it will be found that a goodly num- 
ber have appropriated similar forms as best suited to the 
needs of our present civilization. Then, and not tiil then, 
will it be proper to refer to a reform dress or an artistic 
dress. 

But such forms will not seem new, They will be so emi- 
nently fitting and right that one will feel they must have 
been recognized by all the ages. Indeed, costumes them- 
selves will not be in that time so noticeable as the appar- 
ently remarkable increase in the number of beautiful 
women. 

Artists, and artists alone, are competent authority in ar- 
tistic dress. Even among these the best authority is one 
who has given the subject particular study. There has 
been but one sustained effort of a painter to aid one, so far 
as we kuow. That effort is mainly in*the direction of 


Fie. 2—CHECKED 


SILK SHIRT-WAIST. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. tiply joys. he sick- 




















OVERCOAT FOR BOY FROM 6 TO 7 YEARS OLD. 
For puttern and description see No. X1V. on patteru-sheet Supplement. 


choosing colors harmonious to the complexion, but in so 
far it seems to us to be invaluable. It is Beauty in Dress, 
by Miss Oakley. Physiologies may be read with bene- 
fit. Those studied in school days should be read again 
with a ripened appreciation. Some help may be gained 
from books on dress reform if read with discrimination. 
Ruskin is a help on the principles of Art in following 
Nature. The simpler books on Decorative Art, especial- 
ly those that give its principles, are helpful. 

At social reunions ladies are advised to wear their latest 
experiments, Each woman should be free to talk to ev- 
ery other one about her dress, to examine, toexplain. All 
this with the utmost 
good feeling, and with 
mutual pride and satis- 
faction. 

A woman still un- 
converted, and wearing 
a tight, conventional 
dress, spoke of seeing a 
** bungling ” attempt to 
improve popular forms. 
** Blessed be the bung- 
les,” cried another; 
“they are the only 
gratifying costumes we 
see; they are the only 
efforts in the right di- 
rection, and may have 
now and then a good 
feature. All others, we 
think, are downright 
failures from an artistic 
stand-point, let the fab- 
ric and its trimmivgs 
be never so exquisite.” 

Said another quite 
lately: “‘A few years 
ago I tried in many 
places, without success, 
to get a street garment 
made according to ar- 
tistic and hygienic 
principles. Now I 
have not the slightest 
difficulty in getting 
anything I want made 
at the leading houses.” 


THE DUTY OF 
HAPPINESS. 
**C*ORROWS never 
tO come single.” 
There is a reason why 
they never come single. 
Joys never come single 

either. 

In a certain sense 
there are no accidents 
in life. Law is never 
overturned, and the 
chain of cause and ef- 
fect is never broken. 
Everything, whether 
we take it in a material 
or a spiritual sense, has 
a way of reproducing 
its kind. It is in the 
natural order of events 
that troubles multipl 
troubles, and joys mul- 
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ness of one person brings about conditions which make others-sick; the 
sadness of one creates sadness in another; the health and strength of 
one are communicated to others; the gladness of one makes others glad. 

**It is a poor rule that does not work both ways,” is a very comfortable 
old saying. If tears create tears and mourning mourning, smiles must 
create smiles, and laughter laughter. 

If we realized this, there would be less sorrow and more joy in the 
world. Happiness would become a sacred duty, like other duties difficult 
under adverse conditions, but a duty still. One might be willing to weep 
one’s self, but one is hardly willing to sow tears in other lives. If one 
felt that one was creating happiness for others by simply being happy 
one’s self, happiness would take ona very lovely and helpful countenance. 

Happiness lies in the exercise of a faculty rather.than in the possession 
of externals, although it really has a tendency to create the externals 
which appear to be its occasion. Like other faculties, it is subject to 
cultivation. The faculty of being happy can indeed be made a fine art— 
the art of carrying sunshine everywhere one goes. We know that sun- 
shine brings forth blossom and fruit. Just so true it is thata happy spirit 
Fic. 7.—FRONT OF FIG. 4 Fio.8—FRONT VIEW creates graciousenvironment. It isnot always easy to cultivate this happy Fie. 9.—BACK OF Fie. 10.—FRONT OF JACKET, 

ON PAGE 817. OF FIG. 2 spirit in the face of untoward circumstances. But it pays. FIG, 3. FIG. 5, CLOSED. 
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AUTUMN STREET COSTUMES.—[For Descriptions skE PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT. ] 


Fic. 3.—CLOTH AND VELVET CAPE. Fie. 4.—CLOSE-FITTING BRAIDED JACKET. 
(See Fie. 9.) For pattern see No. V. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
Fie. 1.—BLACK PEAU DE SOIE SKIRT Fie. 2.—FROCK FOR GIRL FROM 10 TO 11 Fie. 5.—CLOTH SKIRT AND FUR ETON JACKET. Fie.6.—GOWN WITH BLOUSE- 
AND MATELASSE COAT. YEARS OLD.—{See Fie. 8.) (See Fie. 10.) WAIST. 
For pattern see No, IIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. For pattern see No, IV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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A GIRL’S SUDDEN FRIENDSHIP. 


ae 


OW can you call Madge a stranger, 
Morter? She and I are fast friends, 


and we are going to keep up the friendship | 


all our lives.’ 

‘‘And how long has this eternal friend 
ship lasted, dear?” 

‘Oh, I’ve known her four days—I think. 
Yes, we have been here four days and a half; 
nearly five now.” 

And you think you know all about this 
girl's character, good and bad qualities, and 
circumstances, and you are sure of the depth 
and sincerity of her feelings toward you—all 
in four days?” 

‘But every one says Madge is a dear, 
sweet girl, Morter.” 

And it may be true, my dear; but you 
felt the same devotion to a Lelia and a Kath 
erine while we staid at Delano Point last 
summer, and just the same toward some girl 
the summer before—I have forgotten her 
name. And I don’t think you remembered 


one of them a month after you reached 


home.” 


Yes, I know,” said the girl, slowly. 


jut, you see, I have to be intimate with | 


these girls while we are together so much, 
and staying in the same house.” 

I know it, dear; and I only want to put 
in a tiny word of caution against your belief 
in the permanence of these sudden summer 
friendships of yours. The summer associa- 
tion is pleasant, but don’t forget that it takes 
something more than a few days of jolly 
companionship to create a friendship that is 
worth having, and is likely to last.” 

It is not girls alone who need the caution; 
older people fall into the same error. The 
agreeable intimacies born of idleness and a 
few days’ ‘‘ good times ” together during the 
summer are usually best brought to a close 
with the occasion that brought them about. 
It is wise to let them die naturally that 
way, and not attempt to force into a further 
experience something which was never in 
tended to be more than a passing summer 
pleasure. The agreeable travelling com- 
panion, the pleasant neighbor in the next 
room at the summer hotel, remember them 
as such, and do not make the mistake of ex 
pecting them to be agreeable in every other 
capacity of life as well. 

And it is well to teach the same philoso 
phy to our children. Make them under 
stand that sterner demands, a longer disci 
pline, and a better knowledge must enter into 
any intercourse before we can dignify it by 
the sacred name of ‘' friendship.” 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. 
Tue bitterest cynicism is often a reaction, 
through disappointment, from high idealism. 


Good manners are the current coin of be- 
havior 


rHE SECOND SUMMER, 
many mothers believe, is the most precarious in a 
child’s life ; generally it may be true, but you will find 
that mothers and physicians familiar with the value 
of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk do 
not so regard it.—{ ido) 





APVICE TO MOTHERS. 


It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 


c =p ind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. | 
v.J 





Surexior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, | 


marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous af 

fections: it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. S1 

MON,1L3 Kue Grange 

Now p. ork, Druggists, Perfumers, F ancy -goods stores. 
{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





A Delightful Dentifrice 
Always the Same 
1859-1897 


l. Single price 
Double quantity 


Il. 
(liquid and powder) 


Ill. Triple Value 


Antiseptic, wholesome and fragrant. 
Used by dentists, physicians 
and druggists. 

A SAMPLE FOR THREE CENTS. 
HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors. 
New York. 
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Mus. WINSLOw’s SooTHine 
Syvexur should always be used for children teething. | 


Rateliére, Paris; PanKk&Ticvorp, | 
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Cook’s Hands 


Good digestion can never ‘‘wait on appetite”’ 

while people continue to use the most 
unwholesome ofall animal fats. Lard is un- 
healthful of itself, besides being often the ve- 
hicle of disease-breeding germs; makes food 
shortened with or fried in it indigestible. Both 
appetite and digestion improve when the most 
perfect of vegetable shortening, 


\ Cottolene 


The genuine is sold everywhere in one to ten pound yellow tins, 
with our trade-marks—“Cotiolene” and steer's head in cotton-plant 
wreath—on every tin. Not guaranteed if sold in any other way. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago. St.Louis. New York. Montreal. 
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Upheld by Beautiful Women Everywhere 


as the finest, most delicately perfumed and purest Toilet 
Soap manufactured. Always ask for and insist upon having, 


“No. 4711” Sivoenme's 


TRANSPARENT 
GLYCERINE SOAP. §26 38." siainpa 
MULHENS & KROPFF, NEW YORK, U. S. AGENTS. 
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Imitations are never satisfactory. 





When you order 




















SHREDDED Codfish E 
hz 
be sure you get the box with the : i 
RED BAND. ; i 
_J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, New York. 
| BOOK OF CHOICE RECIPES ON APPLICATION. 
eee SES EREE SE EERE EESEESESE CREE EREES SSE ESES ESS | 
9 Cliff New Y: J 4 q 
We have purchsed 5 RAE & COS FINEST | 
SUBLIME LUCCA OIL at retail in the 4 
market, and have submitted samples so obtained to : 
| We find the oil to be PURE OLIVE OIL un-? 
ad by admixture with any other oil or ¢ 
—_ substance. It is poe Soe aa and — 
QUALITY AND FLAVOR: : 
THE LEDOUX CHEMICAL LABORATORY, 
_Est. 1836. S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. : 


PSRESEESESSSESE RES SESE ES ES 



























The only awarded at the Paris | 


Exhibition 1889. U T ‘ N E 
BYGIENIC, ADHERENT 





V E L. © | recat | 
q & INVISIBLE | 

TOILET POWDER— CEL. FAW, inventor 

9, Rue de ia Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine bat those bearing the word “FRANCE” and the signatare CH. FAY 











Just Published: 


Three Operettas 


“Three Little Kittens,” “Seven Old Ladies of Lavender Town,” and 
“Bobby Shaftoe.” By H.C. Bunner. Music by Oscar WEIL. 
Illustrated. Oblong 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, Colored Edges, $2 50. 


Mr. H. C. Bunner, who during his lifetime was so distinguished a worker in the field 
of verse and of lighter fiction, wrote these three operettas for children in his happiest vein. 
The librettos are excellently adapted to their purpose, being bright and fanciful, and so 
simple of purport as to be readily handled by the little actors for whom they are designed. 
Mr. Weil's music is in felicitous accord with the spirit of the plays. It is light and ani- 
mated and eminently tuneful, and at the same time quickly taught and easily rendered. 
The book is filled with quaint and attractive illustrations, and has a striking and effective 
cover. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London 








Vou. XXX., No. i. 


Pudding -Dish Collars 


A Desideratum for the Dinner-Table 





A useful appliance to cover the burnt edge of an 
escalloped or Pudding Dish, making it presentable 
at the table. 

Fit any size, sent by mail anywhere. Price, 50 cents 
per dozen. 

In the Dinner Set department—the Glass department 
—the Art Pottery Rooms (3d floor)—the Lamp depart- 
ment—the Stcck patterr department (4th floor)—will 
be seen extensive exhibits of importations constantly 
arriving from the best English, French, German, Chi- 
nese,and Japanese potteries,as well as the best products 
of our domestic potteries and glass factories. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


CHINA, GLASS, LAMP MERCHANTS 
(Seven Floors) 
120 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 








ENGLISH-MADE 
Brass, Steel - Bronze, 
and Iron Bedsteads 





New and special designs embodying ex- 
clusive style, high finish, and fine 
workmanship. 

Twin Bedsteads in Brass, Nickel, and 
White Enamel. Also Folding Cabinet 
Iron Bedsteads. Largest stock in 
A 


merica. 
Catalogues and Price-Lists on appli- 
cation. 
HOSKINS & SEWELL, 
16 E. 15th Street, New York. 
England: London and Birmingham. 








Tinkham Tricycles 


afford all the 
pleasure and 
exercise of bi- 
eycling with- 
out the ner- 
vous strain 
82 Ibs. and danger. 


TINKHAM CYCLE CO., 306-310 W. 69th St. 


| The Index to lamps and the 
chimneys for them will save 
you money and trouble. 

We want you to have it. 





"88 Model. 


Maivinia"EREAM 


Not covering remov- 
the —_ 


BACs iea ivge some Pa ahs 
T 


LEDO, O. 


EASET FREE 


Watch, Clock, or Toilet Set. 
pounds COCKATOO 
TEAS and a handsome present 
with every pound. Send for néw 
illustrated premium and reduc 
ce-list. Tuk GREAT AMERICAN 
£A COMPANY, 31 and 33 Vese 
Street, New York, P. O. Box 






































OcToBER 2, 1897. 









The 
<: bone part of 
the turkey feather. 
If you use bone 


genuine whalebone or 


Warren’s 
Featherbone— 


the only animal substitute for the 
animal whalebone. That’s why 
it doesn’t break, melt, or twist out 


ment when worn. 


Waist and Skirt Boning taught free at 





te > 
it must be either the | | 





907 Broadway, New York; 

706 Marshall Field Annex Building, Chicago; 

7 Temple Place, corner Tremont, Boston; 

28 South Sth Street, Philadelphia. ‘4 


Warren Featherbone Co. 


Three Oaks, Mich. 





; 
t of shape. It’s in its natural ele- } 
; 
; 
? 
; 
. 
, 
; 
? 
; 
; 
t 
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Ladies’ Furnishings. 
Eiderdown Bath-Robes, 
Fancy Silk Peignoirs, 
French Flannel and Cashmere 


Matinées. 


Silk Underskirts, 


Paris Made. Novelty Effects. 


French Lingerie for Bridal | 
Trousseaux. 
Proadway AH 19th ot. 
NEW YORK. 
~ MONEY 
SAVED 









Send for BARGAIN LIST. | 


CAMERAS, - - $1.00 ana up. 


Printing and Developing for 


AMATEURS. 


LOEBER’S, 12 East 17th Street, New York. 








Soe ae 
If mother can’t nourish it; 


Food for Baby. if it is pale and thin, try 
SOMATOS EE. 
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Elastic Ribbed 
UNION SUITS 


ate complete undergarments, 
covering the entire body like 
an additional skin. Perfectly 
elastic, fitting like a glove, but 
softly and without pressure. 
No buttons down the front. 
Made for Men, Women, and 
Young People. Most conven- 
ient to put on or off, being 
entered at the top and drawn 
on like trousers. With no other kind of underwear can ladies ob- 
tain such perfect fit for dresses or wear comfortably so small a corset. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, oerr'c*c. Office: No.1 Greene St., N.Y. 
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FABRICS. 


V1 rade 


The genuine/7 
cloths have 
this stamp 


For DRESSES and WRAPS. 


They come in SERGES, CHEVIOTS, ESTAMINES, 
SOLEILS, LIZARD CLOTHS, SATEENS, ete., 
and are for sale at the leading 
dry-goods houses. 





‘ 





**Lam not afraid of the rain: 
My cloak is a ‘Cravenette;’ 
water rolls right off.’’ 














FAST BLACK 
LININGS 


NGOBISA WILL NoT GRoCK 


Either in Percaline, Sateen, or Silesia, 
for Waist or Skirt. Positively un- 
changeable and of superior quality. 


(utian Sa VO MET! Stamped on Every Yard of the Selvage. 








/ im your own house. 


upped on 8 days’ 


Sold on instaiments. Easy payment. Send 
\ for catalogue at once if you want to obtain 
\ the greatest never offered. Write 


$160.00 


and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 





your name and address piam(y,and we 
will send by mail same day letter is 
Teceived. Positively guarangee 
iano 


every Organ and Pia / 
Qe 


















4 Pamphlets 
4 matled by 
Y Schicfielin & Co., 
Vew York, 
S| events for 
@ farbenfabriken 
“4 Friedr. Bayer 

& 


4 Elberfeld. 














res 
bbing. This 
ba by simply rubbing. 4 





MAISON LAFERRIERE 
an 28, RUE TAITBOUT — PARIS 


reminds numerous American Lady-Customers who honour 
this firm with their orders that they will always find there the, 
most OBE assortment of the very latest novelties created in 
OBES" MANTEAUX ann COSTUMES 
ww@ruee Feuer rTeEeVTererFtererTrTTT 













VIOLETTE DE LA REINE 


Leading druggists and department stores now sell 
it, or send 12 cents in stamps for a small sample to 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., Wholesale Agents, 22-24 Washington Place, New York City. 
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» rev ‘ic LY making depilatory, face- 
ae eee eee ence prepaation Kee. |¢ HARPER'S PERIODICALS § 
month’s instruction, $1 G, Eurlie, 150 Nassau St. N. ¥. | Q MAGAZINE, $4 00 A YEAR 9 
ae 1% WEEKLY, $4 00 A YEAR : 
; BAZAR, $4 00 A YEAR 


A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, will be sent 
to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 


~ HARPER’S CATALOGUE | 


EEE + AR OE 


_ BOUND TABLE, $2 00 A YEAR f 


Redford § 


835 
Go Where They Keep It 
When you want the BEST. 
Temermettennewies eS. H. & M. 
It’s an Easy Way to 
Tell the Genuine. . . 


ICL 


VAN 





PERFECTION in SKIRT BINDING 


If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 609, N. Y. City. 


Be Careful 


cure a graceful fig- 
ure—it can only be 
done by wearing a 
proper model. Be 
sure you are 
getting a cor- 
set which will 
raise the bust, 
thereby taper- 
ing the waist 
and forcing 
the shoulders 
erect. It is 
important 
that the hips 
are well fitted. 
They should 
be rounded to 
the centre, 
which 


in your selection 
of a corset if you 
are aiming to se- 






is ac 

NOTE THE SIDE. complished by 
LASTING WEARING QuALITIzs, ‘rawingin the 
abdomen with 


the aid of the corset. You will find the correct 


corset in Warner’s "93 Model 


Ask the saleswoman to fit you. She will know 
the corset to suit your figure. 


You can get them in Sateen or Coutille for $1.00 
and $1.25; or as high as $1.75. 


For Sale by ALL Dealers in Dry Goods. 


THE WARNER BROS. CO. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


Genuine Ostrich - Feather Boas 


will be the HEIGHT OF FASHION for the 
coming season, and no street or theatre costume will 
be complete without one. We make them to order in 





Black, or any color you 
may wish, 

Send a sample of cloth or 
ribbon, specifying the length 
you desire, and we will match 


ow pom | your fall costume 
and send you an up-to-dateboa 
of EXQL IsiTk STYLE. 


All our goods are of stperior 
quality, and vary in price 
only according to grade and 
length. Ita yard,€8.75,810.25 
$11.75; 14¢ yard, $15.00. 
Remit by check, express or 
= postal order, or N. Y. draft. 
~ E.A. CLARK & CO., 
= 320,322,324 Broadway,N.Y. 


Reference, //arper’s Bazar. 


THE CLINTON SAFETY PIN 


Flas the largest sale of any 
Safety Pin in the world, 
because of its surpassing 
excellence, 






Ilias a perfect guard to pre 
vent cloth catching in coil. 
Made of Tempered 
doesn’t bend. 
Super-nickelled, doesn’t turn 
brassy. 

Hook from either side. 


Beware of Imitations. 
FREE! We willsend... 
* samples of the 
CLINTON, also our SovRAN 
pin and a pretty colored 
animal booklet for the 
“ Itjust suits me!” children. 


THE OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 


brass, 





COMFORTABLE—HEALTHFUL—DRY—WaRM, 


WILEY’S Hygienic 


FLEECE-LINED 
“Al \ ” Sock 
For rubber boots— 
hospital and house 
wear. Lined with high 
grade wool. Warranted to wash. At your shoe dealer's, or post- 
paid, 25c. WM. MH. WILEY & SON, P.O.Box M., Hartford, Conn, 


















rker's Arctic Sock, Best for Russzn Boors, 


ed by Physicians for house, cham- 
ein 













ber and sick-room. Mad 






en's, Women’s and 
| Children’s. Ask 
shoe dealerorsend 
#9 with size to 
-H.PARKER,103 


Hae Ey OTT 








CAUGHT 
CLUB 18 AS HOMELIKE 
Miss Wiieur 
“en?” 


“I pon’? THINK your 
“ Homenike ? 
“Sorr or 


DeAR ME, 


EMBARRASSMENT. 


She is so fair, the lovely Phyllis is, 


My heart 


And reapiration, 
Defies completely every 


Her heant 


at normal ne'er doth seem to reat; 
when I think of her, 

metric test. 

"es such it makes me look a fool— 


Alas, indeed, that it should chance to be! 
Bot every hair upon my sorry head 


When she 


Ant when, 


appears stands up on end to see. 


perchance, she opes her lovely lipa, 


The whiteness of her pe arly teeth is euch 


My eyes are dazzled, as 
gazed, 


They'd 
And when 


As if to dr 


And worse 
Her preci 


And Phyliis’s cheek 
So peachy in 


My jawe in 
As if con 


"Tis thas I 
She'll nev 
How wildly 
And how 
And then, « 


though on the eun 
and blink and water overmuch 


NO 


AWAY-—FROM-HOME-LIKE, 


she speaks—oh, meet unlovely fate !— 
My ears all uncomtroiled do forward 


ink in every silver note, 
And wave 


and writhe about at every speech. 


than this, no matter what she says, 


ous voice destroys my mental grasp, 
And ‘stead of answering like one who's sane, 
Like some mad thing I sit and pant and gasp 


its soft and pinkish suit, 
ecatasy begin to work 
fronted by the luscious fruit 


feel all hope of her is gone; 


er know, until her beauty'’s dead, 
once my heart hath beat for her, 
she drove all reason from my head 


of course, it will be all too late 


For I'm a man, a mortal son of me n; 
And when she's old, with all her beauty gone, 
I don’t suppose I'll want sweet Phyllis then. 


n-ate 
¢ 


BET 
“You 


wi 


sit still, oh, troubled heart !— 
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WIXT AND BETWEEN. 
su TO RENT THE HOUSER, THEN ?” 


“ Yea, son” 


“Wat 


“ FLYNN, 


“ Marnie 
“ NAYTHER 


1s Your NAME?” 
son.” 

Dp on stIncLe?” 
I'm A wippy.” 


HER 





IDEA 


Mr. Dawson.” 
ir’'s CLUBLIKE—” 


AS I'D HEARD, 
BUT 


HE HAD AN EYE FOR BARGAINS. 


Jutsvs D—., of Buffalo, was a fellow of marked characteristics. Per- 
haps his most noted one was his inordinate love for bargains. He had 
been known to wear a winter overcoat well into the summer because he 
had bonght it at a reduction late in May, and wanted to be sure of get- 
ting some good out of it. 


But after all a bargain was a, bargain with him, and as long.as it was. - 


really cheap it did not matter whether he had any use for it or not. 

He was an organist by profession, and he bought, on different occa- 
sions, two. pedal attachments suitable for square pianos. As his own 
piano was an upright, they were absolutely useless. But they were dirt- 
cheap... They went-up-.in his-mother’s attic to join a battered old “ ordi- 
nary” wheel (which he had bought for three dollars, and which was not 
worth three cen{s to a living sou)). 

Ov one Fn mn he a new restaurant that to oe ae! 
offered a fine dinner for twenty cents. “A ny 
He went in, ordered and ate the whole meal, and this despitet 
he had well dined a half-hour before. 

He was a etickler for the conventionalities of life, and when his mother 
died he arrayed himself in black from head to foot, a black silk shirt and 
a black four-in-hand being noticeable among the other trappings. He 
had secured the whole ontfit for a “ ridiculously low figure,” and for 
some days he was the most funereal-looking object on the street. 

But about a week after the funeral I met him on his way to church, 
dreswed in deepest black from head 
to foot, with the exception of his 
scart, which was a brilliant red. 

I feared that his grief had un- 
settled his.mind,and I-asked him 
what in the world he meant by 
wearing such a holiday color at 
such a time. 

“Why, man, it was the chance of 
a lifetime! That's a dollar-fifty 
scarf, and I got it for a quarter. I 
just had to wear it.” Cc. BL 


Ne fact the that 





“1 think I lost an ambrella in 
an elevated train yesterday,” he 
said, timidly, to the clerk in the 
lost-lnggage department. 

“Vou think you lost it,” replied 
the clerk. “ Most persons are cer- 
tain that they have lost an umbrella 
when they come here to inquire 
for it.” 

“*T am certain that I lost my um- 
brella,” the man retorted, in a 
severe tone, “and I think that I 
left it in one of your trains.” 

“ Yesterday, was it?” 

o Yea ” 


** What line ?” 

“Sixth Avenue, south bound.” 

“Sixth Avenue, south bonnd? 
About what time in thé day 7” 

* Abont seven o'clock.” 

“ Seven a.m. or seven r.m. ?” 

“Seven p.m.” 

“Silk umbrella, I suppose ?” 

“ Yea ” 

“ Black?” 
>a me - —~ x 
Sherry ~ wv nt 
handle 7” 

“That is it exactly.” 

“No-name inside ?” 

“No,no name inside. I've al- 
were —— to have my name 

ut in, but have neg- 
lected i= so far.- I'll do it now,” 
said the owner, who expected that 
the umbrella would be handed to 
him after this cross-examination 
and pes. 

“ I'm sorry,” replied the 
clerk, =. he had run his finger 
down two or three pages in a big 
book, * but no such umbrella has 
been turned in here yesterday or 
to-day.” 

Wiitiam Hewev Severes. 

















—_—_—————_ 





Fatern, “Have you had a suc- 
ceseful summer ?” 

Goxrrtaoc. ** Well,I should say so. 
I've worked hard all through June, 
Jaly, and August, and have euc- 
ceeded in redncing my golf seore 
from fifty-one to forty-nine ?” 


a 


Ma. Bartow. “ Thomas says the 
vegetable garden onght to have a 
fence around it. 

“ Why?" 


ns, Baniow. 5 

Ma. Bartow. “I'm sure I don't 
know, unless because he has let the 
garden grow so wild that he's 


afraid it will get out.” “Wen, 





THE HOUSEKEEPER'S ASSISTANT. 
By Anne Wannineton Witneevr. 
SOME FORMS FOR REFERENCES. 

L 


(For a GIRL WHO HAS BEEN WITH YOU TWO WEEKS, AND WHO IN THAT 
TIME HAS MANAGED TO BEKAK A WHoLe Set OF Barakrast Crina, 
AND WUO IS LEAVING YOU OF MRK OWN VOLITION, HAVING HEARD YOU 
SaY TO YouR HUSBAND LAST NIGUT THAT YOU INTEND DISCHARGING 
HER TO-MOKROW MORNING.) 

f 

Te Whom It May Conoeen: 

Bridget O'Rafferty has been with me as maid-of-all-work for a long 

time. (You do not need to say how , and really two weeks ia @ long 

time for a girl such as I have in m to have ataid in a single place.) 

She has been sober and indnatrions. (The chances are that ge? may say 

both of these things of her without se teeny Srom the strict path of aye a 

No doubt at some time in her life she has been sober, and certainly in 

line of china-breaking she haa been industrious.) She leaves me of ber 

own accord, and I am sorry (These feapen oy Ne are 
true, especially t part with her her, because 

that you are ——— her loose upon some poor unsuspecting a perhapt 

rienced housekeeper,and if you are not sorry for this, you are not 


IL. 


[For a Cook WHO 18 LEAVING YOU BECAUSE YOU HAVE DISCOVERED THAT 
SHE MAS BEEN MAKING FREE USS OF YouR WAupROBE FOR FIVE YRARA, 
FOR THE PURPOSE OF ATTENDING Finemen’s BaLis AND OTHER DANORS 
IN SUITABLE ATTIRE.) 


To Wuom Ir May Conornw: 

Maggie Burke is a magnificent cook. (Probably no one who has seen 
her dressed in your Worth gown and Virot hat at the Letter-Carriers’ Coach- 
ing Club Meet will venture to deny her magnificence.) She is a woman very 
much above her station—a superior woman and a good mani (Uf she 

she would not have thought of and ly 
v clothes.) She has assisted me materially in 


of my household duties. (When one 
tally in the subur 


of wearing 
the most exactin one remem- 
to wear out a ball dreas, the 
be evident.) ac yma are extensive ~o 
fetching (this use of the term entrées applies ance at 
tions, not to her cookery), and I Guest teas (mm J lh T to a position io 
some one else's family, since for reasons known to her we must part. 


TIL 


[For a Warrerss wo 16 ABOUT TO LEAVE YOU AFTER SIX MONTHS’ SER- 
VIOK, OWING TO YOUR CONFIRMATION OF A SUSPICION THAT Sie 19 
NOT TEMPERATE, TWO CASES OF CHAMPAGNE, FOUR QUARTS OF cRkME 
DE MENTE, AND & GALLON OF SHERRY HAVING DISAPPEARED—AND 
WHO HAS YET WAITED MOST AOOKPTABLY UPON \OUR TABLE.) 


To Wuom Ir May Concesn : 

Gladys Quinn has been a very good waitress in my family for six 
montha Owing to a decided falling off in our resources (referring to the 
wine-cellar), we cannot afford to keep her longer. She has great self- 
control, and never loses her head—in fact, I never encountered, in a wide 
experience, a waitress of such capacity. She is expecially expert in the 
service of wines. She is of genial disposition, aud I am seurry to part 

with her ander the circumstances which prevail. 


—— 


Masa. B. (over the telephone). “ Mra. J., can’t your little boy Willie stay 
here to ee ? Charlie is very anxious to have him.” 

Mes. J. ** Yes—I—think so. I hope he isn't all dirty—perhaps he'd 
better come home first.” 

Mus. B. “Oh, no, he isn't at all; anyhow, he’s as clean as my boy.” 

Maus. J. (unconsciously in dismay). “ Gracious !"’ 


_—_—>—. 


“T see Perkins is going to run for office this fall again. Boye think 
he will be returned ?" asked Mra. Jay of her sagacious husban 
“ Yes, I fancy 8o—to the bosom of his family.” 


-__ oe 


Visrron. “I presume your danghter plays the piano ?” 
Mus. Nevvonionus (proudly). ** No, indeed. Dear Ethel doesn't have to. 
Her pa is rich enough to buy her one of those piunos which plays itself.” 


——_—_— 


“ You framed this act of Congress, I believe ?” said an eminent lawyer 
to —* of the House of Representatives. 

“TI did.” 

“Then would you mind telling me what it means 7” 

*] wouldn't mind in the least if l only knew, but the fact is, the courts 
have not got through interpreting it yet.” 





ANOTHER ON THE STRING. 


“So SHE REFUSED You, DID sHE?” 
NO—SIMPLY CATALOGUED 


ME, AND HUNG ME ON THE LINE,” 




















